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Five Points of Superiority found in our Engines 
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2. Closest economy o el. 

3. Most reliable and effectual in 
its work. 

4. Simplicity of construction and 
great durability, requiring less at- 
ronticn by reason of few adjust: 
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RUBBER BELTING, PACKING. 


HOSE, TUBING, Etc., 


HARD, RUBBER SHEET, ROD AND TUBE, 


: For Electrical and Other Uses. 


Leather Belting, 
Lace Leather, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 
- The Gutta Percha 
and Rubber Mfg. Co., 
159 and 161 Lake St., 
CHICAGO, 


THE MEDART PATENT 


WROUGHT RIM PULLEY, 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, 
BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. 
from 12 inches to 120 inches diameter. 

Ail widths of face up to 36 inches, crowning or straight, with single, 
double or triple sets of arms, Also tight and loose pulleys. Absolute 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


MEDART PATENT PULLEY CoO., 


1206 TO 1214 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
99 & 101 W. Second St., Cincinnati. 24 & 268. Canal St., Chicago 


Split pulleys 


STORES: 


The aboye cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also putin new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. 


is" Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 
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BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


& GO., BOSTON, MASS. 
_.. SHAFTING, 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 
F. Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 


Send for Dlustrated Catalogue and Discounts to 


— 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


—GEHN BRAD AGN L— 


BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 523 Delaware Street, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevaters without ex- 


tra Charge. 


Wietor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barna:d’s Im- 


proved Warehouse Separators. and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 


nished at Shortest Notice. 
OFFICE oF G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYVALE, Kan., March 9, 1885. 
Dar Srr:—In answer to your recent favor will 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_hesi- 


tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- |_- 


nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B. SHaw & Co. 
A. C. SHerman, Grain Dealer, 
Rossviniz, Kan., March 5. 1885. 
DEAR Srr:—I desire to say, that by following 
plans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
furnished me by you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mig. Co. 
line, Ul,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A C, SHERMAN. 


OFFicE oF Tupor, Exxiorr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Houron, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
Drar Sm:—We like the plan of our Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building. 
ofthe size of ours the plans could be improye' 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. We 
are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


of Mo-. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 
| should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 


some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Exxiorr & Co. 


B. F. Braker & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed, 
PLEASANTON, Kan., March 5, 1885. 
Dear Str:—The Elevators you designed for us 
at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 
tire satisfaction. and the machinery all does its 


work well. Weconsider your plan very convenient, — 


substantial and economical. 


Yours very truly, B. F, Braker & Co. — 


Brivson, How & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 

Drar Sm:—Replying to your favor of recent 
date, we take pleasure 1n saying, our new elevator 
built here last season, on your plans and specifica- 
tions, gives us highest pews satisfaction; and 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co, is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d 
good class of machinery furnished by your house. 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours, 
BRINSON, HILL & CO. 


Roller Chain Belting 


DETAGHABLE 


In every Link. Especial; 
Deaisaea ions y 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 


_ Drive Belts, 
Etc., Etc. 


—For Hanpitinea— 


Grains, Seeds, 
Ear Corn, Malt, 
Cotton Seed, Coal, 
Stone, Clay, 


f}\_- eed 


Paper Pulp, 
Tan Bark, 
Boxes, 


Barrels, Ete. 


Before placing Orders 
send for Circular and 
Price List. Address 


ROLLER 


Chain Belting 
COMPANY, 


The Treble Reduction 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen ° 
and others: 

We call your attention 
to the above mill for 
grinding feed of all 
kinds, fine or coarse. 


and durability it has no 
equal. Manufactured by 
W.R. Kynon & Co., 


Ohio. 


GEO. L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF ~ 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Colambus, Ohio. | 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


Standard Diameter, 4-inch, 6-inch, 9-inch, 12-inch and 16-inch, right and left hand of 


STEEL CONVEYOR 


Carried in Stock. Prompt Shipments. 


A record of nine years’ continuous use, 


veyor Coupling is the only one that admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of Conveyor 


without moving back the whole line. 


CAIFES’ 
EANILESS' 
TEEL 


Buckets. 


“THE CLIMAX,’’ made of one piece of STEEL; without seam or rivet, and with the 


best shape. 
new 1885 Catalogue. 


H. W. CALDWELL 


Sizes in stock ready for shipment—5x4 in., 6x4 in., 7x4 in., 8x5 in., and 9x5 in. 


- 40 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


Send for 


DEALER IN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES. 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price / 
List No. 46 


CRIMPED EDCE. 


9 NILES, OHIO 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING 


co. @ 
Suitable for 

ALL classes of sy 
buildings, easi- 9) 
ly put on, Un- G 
surpassed. Use 
the Sykes’ Im- & 
proved and be M 
happy. 9 


Roller Feed Mill, 


For ease of management: 


68 Center St., Cleveland, — 


The Caldwell Con-- — 


Elevator — 
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THE GRAIN COMMERCE OF NEW | atthe Dows Stores, of belting 24 inches wide, to which | the cargo is transferred from the boat to the elevator. 
YORK. are fastened tin cups or buckets, 22 inches long, some- | In this simple fashion the boats are relieved of their 


. arel00feethigh. /S MTT 

There are 580 E a! 

feet of wharf- <= sR 
2 oe NY ayeN=s 


BY OSCAR W. RIGGS, IN FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 
One of the largest elevators here is at the foot of. Pa- 


what triangular in shape, and holding about a third of a | burdens, and the bins in the great warehouses are filled. 


bushel. |The cups are 13 inches apart, along the length 
of the belting, which is operated in a long wooden 


cific street, in Brooklyn, and is named after David Dows, | framework, called a “leg,” the latter being let down into 


the veteran grain 
merchant. Hun- HP) 
dreds of curios- {|| 
ity-hunters visit 
it every year. 
It has all the 
latest improve- 
ments, having 
been built only 2 
a few years ago. 
Its elevating ca- 
pacity is 60,000 


bushels an hour, 


UT | TTY 


and it has room 


in the building © z 


for 2,500,000 


bushels. The to- 


tal length of the = q 
es Cui 


building is 1,200 


feet, a portion of 


In the Dows elevator—which is here selected only as a 


matter of convenience, since there are others equally 
large and interesting—there are 360 bins, holding from 


2,900 to 5,800 
bushels,to which 
the grain is car- 
ried on a Series 
of belts. After 
it is drawn 
up from the 
boat, it is imme- 
diately conveyed 
toa hopper scale, 
in which 200 
bushels are 
weighed at a 
time; as soon as 
this quantity has 
poured into the 
hopper it is 
dropped out and 
carried along to 
a bin, from 


into nine com- se 


which is divided = = [ 


partments; the SS 
elevating towers 


room on one side 
of the vaststruc- = 
ture,and 850 feet 
on the other ; six 
vessels may be 
loaded and two 


se inl 


which it is sent 
in the buckets 


J IRS E = = 


es SSN) E Or 


nt 


of the elevating 
belting to one of 
the three great 
towers, which 
are almost as 
conspictous on 
the river front 
as the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and 
thence it is shot 
down through 


spouts to differ- 


barges unloaded 


at the same time. eR on SS 
-Ten great boil- 


ers, burning al- 
together some fourteen tons of coal a day, supply the 
steam to condensing engines of 1,40U-horse power, mak- 
ing 90 revolutions a minute. There is nearly a mile of 
wire rope for the transmission of the power, and five 
miles of vulcanized rubber belting, 14,000 feet of which 
are used for conveying the grain here and there in the 
building. There is a cleaning apparatus, using about 
40,000 cubic feet of air a minute, and cleaning 10,000 
bushels of grain an hour. 

An elevator, it may be explained, is a mechanical con- 
trivance for lifting grain to an upper floor. It consists, 


A GRAIN ELEVATOR LOADING VESSELS FOR EUROPE. 


ent bins in the 
storage portion 
of the building 


the hold of a canal boat or barge. The “leg” opens at | to the right or the left of the towers, as the case may be. 


the bottom, as a matter of course, in order to bring the 
belting in contact with the grain, and, the steam power 
haying been applied, it shoots down, bristling, so to 
speak, with its coat of-mail of cups, and gathers up the 
grain with lightning rapidity. The belt comes down one 
side of the framework with the cups empty, and goes up 
the other side with each one filled; at the top the cen- 
trifugal force throws the grain off through an aperture 
down intoa bin; and the tin-clad: belting darting; down 
again into the hold, goes through the same process till 


The grain is thus carried from tower to tower and dis- 
tributed among the 360 bins. From the sides of the 
storage compartments are other spouts or long pipes 
through which the grain is sent down to the vessels 
waiting to take on cargoes at the wharves close at hand. 

One of the most interesting sights in the great elevator 
is to see the wheat on the horizontal belts going to be 
mixed with other wheat, or else to be stored in some one 
ofthe bins. It streams out from a wooden spout on to the 
belt, thirty inches wide, turned inward slightly at first in 
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order to prevent the grain from falling off; the soft- 
colored wheat, piled about four inches high, leaves a 
clearly-cut margin on the serpent-like belting as it glides 
along with its rich spoil at the rate of 500 feet a minute. 
Then there are screens afflicted with a constant malarial 
shaking by which stray kernels of corn, barley, or rye 
which happen to be in the stream of wheat are separated 
from it, and cast into outer darkness. Then, too, there 
are six fans by which the wheat or corn is cleaned. 


Each fan is eight feet in diameter with five feet face, and ; holds 24g bushels. 


being driven by steam, turns 290 timrs a 
minute, On opening the side of the 
cleaning apparatus the current of air is 
found to be surprisingly strong, even 
considering the tremendous force with 
which the fans are driven. It is steam 
so mysterious, so wonderful in its power 
that here assumes the character of a 
judge; the fan is in his hand and the 
chaff is swept away with a force and 
thoroughness that gives the figure of 
the sacred writer new significance. 

Mounting to the roof of the main 
building on the way to the top of one 
of the three towers, so strangely weird 
and Aztec-like at first sight as they stare 
down from their lofty seats at the 
pygmies below, we pass some steel wire 
cables, three-quarters of an inch thick 
extending from tower to tower, and 
driving the machinery from the main 
shafting. “You would scarcely suppose 
that those cables are whizzing through 
the air at the rate of 6,000 feet a min- 
ute,” said the intelligent guide, “but 
such is the case. They are well made, 
too. Colonel Roebling, the chief-engi- 
neer of the Brooklyn Bridge,constructed 
them.” 

At the top of the tower, which tapers 
into pyramidal form, we are 176 feet 
above the river as it gleams along on 
its way out to the bay, or forty-one feet 
higher than the center of the great 
bridge which stretches its white cables 
between the two cities about half a mile 
away. We see great ships loading from 
the point directly below for a long dis. 
tance on the Brooklynshore; dwarf-like 
men are moving steadily to and fro, and 
horses and trucks look like the counter- 
parts of children’s toys. 

Down again, now on the brown, dusty 
wharves and into the bustling scene 
that a few moments ago from the top of 
the great tower looked so Lilliputian. 
Here is a large slate-colored steamer 
called the Scots Grays, which, if she did 
not sit cuite so high in the water, might 
be taken for an old blockade-runner, 
She is to take a large cargo to Bristol, 
England; barrels of flour are being 
taken from the wharf and swung high 
over the bulwarks of the vessel by the 
rattling winches, and then lowered into 
the hold; she is also taking bags of flour 
from a dark-red barge close by, which 
boasts, by the way, of flowers in pots 
and a trellised vine on the upper deck, 
where there is also a mastiff stretched in 


a 


a shady spot, surveying the scene with the calm dignity | of them are now full. 


of his race, while a woman sits in a rocking-chair sew- 
ing. Down through the spout of the elevator on one 
side comes a steady stream of mixed white and yellow 
corn, pouring info the steamer; quarters are being fitted 
up on the upper deck for cattle, and there are piles of 
timber and joists, and perspiring carpenters are adding 
the sound of hammers and saws to the noise of shouting 
‘longshoremen, the creaking and rattling of windlasses, 
and the dull, thunderous rumbling of the powerful ma- 
chinery in the great warehouse and the elevator. Here 
is another British steamer, with her red ensign scarcely 
stirred by the languid breeze. An awning shades the 
after-deck from the blazing sun; heavy cordage holds 
the vessel to the wharf, and great chains sustain the 
huge anchor; fat red-and-white funnels lift themselves 
above the scene of confusion on her deck. Corn is 
darting down through a large tube, lowered from the 
warehouse, into bags, which men on the deck are hold- 
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ing; one manages a stopper at the end of the tube while 
another holds the bag, which is filled in a twinkling, 
whereupon it is passed to a third, who has a thick band 
of twine around his waist; he sews up the bag with 
tailor-like dexterity, and then it is handed down to red- 
shirted, brawny-chested men in the hold, who are plainly 
in sight, as the vessel has now nearly as much as she can 
carry. The tube mentioned above hasa sort of double 
elbow, so that two bags can be filled at once; each bag 


than half, Belgium steamers taking the next largest 
quantity. In 1883 there were fewer vessels engaged in 
the trade—491—and of these 68 per cent. were steamers, 
as the “white-winged fleets” are fast disappearing from 
the ocean; the total shipments were 51,970,000 bushels. 
This was an increase, but the exports unquestionably 
would have been much larger but for the active compe- 
tition in European marts of India, Russia, Australia, and 
Egypt, whose prices were lower than ours, which, in- 


There are four hatchways, but most | deed, were unduly high, owing to speculation here and 


at the West, especially in Chicago. 

The Kast Indian farmer is under much 
less expense than the American, and 
railroads are fast being constructed to 
aid him in marketing his crop, while 
farming implements not offensive to his 


religious prejudices are also being sup- 


plied to him, so that a few years must 


witness a material improvement in his 


methods of culture. Though a check 


has been given to such projects for the 
time being by the Turkish Government, 
it seems certain that eventually Palestine 
and other parts of Asia Minor will be 
pierced by canals and numerous rail- 
roads, all acting as so many arteries of 
commerce, and tending to develop the 
agricultural resources of a land which, 
for ages, under the fanatical Moslem 
rule, has been of little practical benefit 
to the rest of the world. 

Our farming implements, moreover, 


The steamer is of 3,000 tons’ 
burden, and will, we are told, carry 108,000 bushels to 
Cork “for orders”; that is to say, the owner of the cargo 
will there give orders whether she is to sail in quest of 
a market, be it in the United Kingdom or on the Conti- 
nent; possibly she will go to some Epglish port, possibly 
up the Baltic. The advantage of haying the steamer 
stop at Cork and receive these directions, is that the 
owner has a better chance of selecting a profitable mart, 
Years ago the steamers stopped at Cowes for such orders, 
but Cork is now the favorite port, and “Cowes and a 
market’ is a commercial phrase of well-nigh forgotten 
days. 

No less than 1,300 vessels sailed from here in 1882 
with grain cargoes, and of this number about 1,000 were 
steamers, but the latter did not include those of the reg- 
ular mail lines, which also carried away millions of 
bushels. Of the 46,162,000 bushels exported in vessels 


which took whole cargoes, British craft carried more | 
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are being sent to Russia, and Americans 
there, to the astonishment of the slow- 
going Russians, are beginning to reyo- 
lutionize the trade. The peasantry of 
Egypt, too, are sending increasing quan- 
tities of grain every year to Europe. 
When the country is rid of political ad- 
venturers, native and foreign, not to 
mention such a dangerous fanatic as El 
Mahdi, who, fighting the government 
with the courage and not a little of the 
skill of Mohammed, has terrorized large 
populations, there may be an even more 


suits. Lastly, the energetic population 
of Australia, destined some day to be. 
come an independent nation, is fast de- 
veloping husbandry, to the undoubted 
injury of our farmers. 
wheat thence to Europe have increased 
700 per cent. within five years, and it 
may be added here that the shipments 
from East Indiain the same direction 
within fourteen years have increased no 
less than fifty-fold. 

As to the nationality of the vessels 
engaged in the commerce here, we have 
seen that the British and the Belgian 
are the most prominent. After these 
come Italian, German, French, Dutch 
Austrian, Danish, Norwegian, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Swedish ships. No 
American vessels had any share what 
ever in the business; our flag is now 
almost a curiosity on the seas. The 
case is not so bad as it seems, however 
since some of the steamers that carry 
the Belgian flag are owned by Ameri- 
cans, and in many of the English ships and steamers 
they are large shareholders. It is cheaper to build shipsl 
abroad than in this country, but our laws, it is wel 
known, do not permit foreign-built vessels to fly the 
American flag. As to the question of flag, many of our 
merchants either care little about it or are entirely in- 
different on the subject; the question of dividends is 
considered of most importance; and many would be 
ready, with true commercial lack of sentiment, to enroll 
their ships under the standard of Timbuctoo if-the an- 
nual emoluments might thereby be increased. 

[TO BE CCNTINUED.] 


An interesting weighing operation can be observed at 
the weigh-locks of the tide water canal at York Fur- 
nace, Pa. A boat of 150 tons is run on the scales, the 
gates are closed at each end, the water let out, and then 
the weight of the boat can be noted and the bill of lad- 
ing made out, 


decided advance in agricultural pur- 


The exports of 
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[ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


THE “DUMP” SETTLEMENT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Kindly 
publish notice to the grain trade through your valuable 
journal that the Grain Dealers’ Association, of Illinois, 
and J. M. Harper, of Peoria, have settled their differ- 
ences relative to grain dumps, and the members of the 
Association have taken license from Mr. Harper for the 
use of grain dumps under the Swickard, Kenaga, Wal- 


ton and Hall patents. 
Pe 


WANTS THE MONEY SPENT, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Frade:—While 
men may differ conscientiously in politics, there-is one 
thing they should stand to firmly. The business of our 
country is depressed, and the National Treasury is loaded 
with wealth. Why should this be so? This is our 
money; let us use it. Why not build an air-line railroad 
from Washington to San Francisco, anc control it as a 
National highway? A canal from Chicago to some 
point on the Mississippi, another from the Arkansas 
River to the Missouri, and another, say, from the Arkan- 
sas to the Gulf, south from Arkansas City, Kan. 

This is our money, and our Uncle Sam is not doing us 
justice to hoard his gold and silver from us when we 
want bread,and he is growing fat with $300,000,000 
locked up in his money bags. Shame on the men of 
Congress, the men of commerce, and the editors who ad- 
vocaté free trade. Let us have a fair tariff, and spend 
the money freely, building railroads, canals, telegraph 
lines, etc., that the people may have labor. 

G. R. D. 

Nevada, Mo. 


A WORD FROM MR, HOFFMAN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In your 
July number Abernathey comes to the front in an article 
that makes me think something must have been biting 
him. That he should over-estimate the Kansas wheat 
crop is easily explained when one remembers that he is 
paid for doing it. But why he should go out of the way 
to a'tack Hoffman is not so clear until it is known that 
said Abernathey, in spite of his loud-mouthedness, occa- 
sionally gets left on an order for mill machinery by the 
J. B. Ebrsam Machine Co., of which said Hoffman has 
the honor to be president. So, so, Abernathey! you 
“have been over the state.” Yes, a fellow of about your 
size telegraphed from McPherson July 16 that McPher- 
son county would have two and a half million bushels of 
wheat, when it has not over 500,000. Yes, and a man of 
your size also telegraphed a day or two la‘er from Abi- 
lene that Dickinson county would have 2,000,000 bushels, 
when it falls short of 500,000 milling wheat. But, then, 
that is no worse than your estimate on the entire state. 
You only missed it, to take your lowest estimate, 5,360,- 
000, or over 35 per cent. of the entire crop, while Hoff- 
man missed it less than 2 per cent. 

To give you all the prominence your accurate estimete 
deserves, let us recapitulate : 


According to Abernathey......... 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
LENE Oost intoné ediocomcace Soon 9,500,000 
Official (State Board of Ag.)...... 9,640,000 

So Hoffman is evidently long on wheat. Well, it 


seems that with all your cuteness you have not done 
quite as well as Hoffman in wheat nor anything else. 
Try again, Abernathey, but next time give us your opin- 
ion on something on which you are posted. 

Speaking of our wheat crop, our worst estimates have 
come true. The amount of milling wheat will fall con- 
siderably short of the official estimate. Taking the re- 
ports from twenty-one points of receipts in various parts 
of the state, we find that about 15 per cent. of the wheat 
received is unfit for milling. This would put our entire 
output of available wheat below 7,000,000 bushels, which, 
I fear, is nearer the truth than the sanguine expectations 


EY 


of our friend Abernathey. Corn, on the other hand, is 
magnificent, and will go far towards keeping Kansas in 
the very front of agricultural states. 
Truly yours, 
Manitou, Col. 


C. B. HorrMan. 


NEBRASKA LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—W ith the 
coming of September, with its cool nights and hot days, 
a letter purporting to give any crop news must of neces- 
sity be limited to the consideration of the only growing 
crop left—corn. 

The small grain is all in “out of the wet,” at last, and 
the farmer who can offer the grain buyer any grain that 
will grade No.2 isa remarkable exception to a very 
general rule, With wheat at 45 cents, oats at 10 to 1214 
cents per bushel, and hogs dying by hundreds, the luck- 
less farmer finds his only resource in raising and selling 
corn. The immense crop that is now maturing so rap- 
idly in all sections of the corn belt, does not auger very 
remunerative returns for the year’s toil. Corn was 
bought out here last fallin some portions of the state 
and for a very limited period, at as low as edght to ten 
cents per bushel. The prime question now agitating the 
mind of the granger is not “How much corn,” but “How 
much money for my corn.” It is really a very intricate 
question taken in all of its bearings. On one side w 
have the splendid condition of the crop; the increased 
acreage in the old corn-growing states, owing, in part, to 
the failure of small grain; and lastly, the increased area 
of new soil brought under the plow, all positive condi- 
tions that go to make up a large increase over last year. 

On the other side is the cholera epidemic, that is mak- 
ing terrible havoc among the hogs of this state and 
seems to be generally prevalent, and also the cattle-feed- 
ing interest—which last year proved a financial failure 
to many sanguine stockmen—are two negative facts that 
would go to cut offa large percentage of the demand 
for this great staple cereal. Taking all these points into 
consideration one could easily conclude that corn must 
be very low this winter. 

However, there is another side to this as well as to 
other questions. Ifthere is to be buying, there must 
also be selllng, and very often their ideas of values dif- 
fer widely. The immense crop of last year placed the 
Nebraska farmer in pretty good financial condition. You 
will find by inquiring of mortgage brokers, that they are 
not getting as high rate of interest, nor making as many 
loans as has been their wont. The fact is, the farmers 
have been making money the past three or four years, 
and are now in condition to hold the result of their sea- 
son’s toil, and not give the benefit of a raise in the May 
market over November or December to the affluent 
grain buyer. Ihave seen several parties from Eastern 
states looking for a “good town to crib corn in.’ Well, 
there are lots of good towns out here, and plenty of good 
country around them, too; but don’t congratulate your- 
self of being able to fill your long cribs to bursting with 
corn bought “at your own price.’ The very calamity 
that has forced the farmer to sell his drove of hogs has 
placed him in temporarily easy financial circumstances; 
and he isn’t going to sacrifice his corn crop by hauling 
it to market direct from the field at no such price as 
eight or ten cents per bushel; at least I will venture to 
assert. that as my candid opinion. 

The State Fair is just ready to open up at this writing, 
and has every indication of being an unparalleled suc- 
cess in all departments. It is located here, by law, for five 
years; and as this isthe first year Lincoln is making 
commendable efforts to give it a grand send off. 

Elevator building is progressing finely, and will be 
kept up until severe winter weather sets in. Among the 
mapy houses going up, I call to mind now Wm. Lou- 
don, at Morton; Vanderveer Bros., Davenport; McClure 
& Griffin, Elk Creek, and T. W. Lowrey, at Cheney and 
at Pleasant Dale. Barber & Wirt and H. Wellington are 
both building at the towns on the new extension west 
from Holdrege, while John F. Harris & Co. are occupy- 
ing the towns on the Republican City line down into 


Kansas. 

Some changes have occurred among elevator men, viz: 
W. J. Crandall, Atlantic, Ia., has bought out Worl & 
Beam, at Firth; J. M. Sewell, of Juniata, has bought 
Geo. Marks & Co.’s fine steam elevator at Hastings; J. 
W. Worl, Firth, has bought out Mr. Barnhouse, of Barn- 
house & Norcross, Adams, and the firm name will be 
Worl & Norcross; W. C. Henry, of Pawnee City, and 
quite well known at one time as the “corn king,” has 


sold out to Linn, Cooper & Co., of Humboldt, his exten- 
sive elevator interests, and embarked in the banking 
business, and is going “long” on National Bank notes. 

I am pleased to note the familiar appearance of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE in nearly every 
office in the state, and hear it favorably spoken of by 
nearly every grainman. You are surely worthy of the 
success that you have attained. 

Very resp’y, 

Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 10, 1885. 


A. B. Couton. 


CORN CRIBS. 


Wintering corn in imperfectly built cribs is still a 
widespread habit, though it is well known that itis 
greatly deteriorating to the value of the stored corn. 
Such cribs are invariably infested with rats and mice, 
which damage the corn not only by what they destroy by 
eating out the chit or germ of the corn, but also by the 
effluvia arising from their nesting places, contaminating 
the corn all over. Bitter corn arises largely from fer- 
mentation of the cob, when putin wet. Too compact 
storing causes mold in the corn, which finally gets damp 
and rotted. All this generally involves a loss large 
enough to pay from 10 to 15 per cent. cn the investment 
necessary to build a permanent crib that would keep the 
corn perfectly safe from the deteriorating influences for 
years. 

A crib, eight feet at the bottom, flared to twelve feet 
at the top, and covered securely from rain, will preserve 
corn perfectly if dry enough to crib, because the air 
circulates freely all around. If sucha crib should be 
extended, say 100 feet, the case would, of course, be dif- 
ferent, and a crib uniformly twelve feet wide is still 
more unfit for wintering corn. Twelve-feet cribs are 
not unusual in the dry climate of the West, and keep 
thecorn perfectly in ordinary seasons. But in seasons 
when the corn does not ripen perfectly. or when a long 
spell of foggy weather falls in, penetrating the crib, the 
corn becomes damp through and through. If warm 
weather ensues before the wind dries out the corn, the 
germ is attacked, producing bitterness and mold, resullt- 
ing at length in rottenness. 

The fact that corn kept compactly in wide cribs never 
dare be used for seed, is sufficient evidence that such are 
not calculated to season corn in the best manner for 
other purposes. It is, therefore, wise economy that 
every one build crib room enough to properly save all 
corn that must remain with him after March or April. 

In building a crib three things are chiefly to be taken 
into consideration: Immunity from rats and other 
vermin, provision against rain and snow getting in, and 
safety from heating by providing circulation of air. 

Protection against vermin is obtained by elevating the 
crib eighteen inches above the ground on posts, placing 
an inverted tin pan on a large, flat, smooth stone, be- 
tween the top of the post and the sills of the crib. 

Danger from a leaky roof is,averted by a proper in- 
clination—not less than a quarter pitch—and by keeping 
the roof boards, if so made, carefully nailed. Grooved 
boards properly battened make thé most perfect roof. 
For obvious reasons it should be a double pitched roof, 
and extend over the sides of the crib twelve inches to 
prevent the drip from driving in on top of the corn. If 
before snow is expected the crib be boarded tight from 
under the eaves, six inches below the top of the corn, 
this boarding to be removed early in spring, no danger 
from driving snow will be experienced. If, in addition, 
the side strips are put on diagonally, the drip will be 
distributed more equally along the outside and quickly 
dry. 

To prevent heating or fermentation in the body of 
the crib twelve feet wide, the following plan will be 
found practicable andsafe: Form a skeleton of six- 
inch fencing, two or three feet wide at the bottom and 
half the height of the crib, carried to a sharp peak at 
the top of the skeleton, running the entire length of the 
crib, and the spaces between the boards to be six inches 
wide. Thus the crib is virtually divided in two, allow- 
ing a horizontal and a vertical circulation of air through 
the center, 

In a crib built in that manner, corn will never spoil 
unless it be put in wet. 


Grain freights, all rail, are now downto 12 cents to 
New York, 10 cents to Philadelphia, and 9 cents to Bal 
timore per 100 pounds. Such terms offer great induce- 
ments to shippers. 
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Epwarp P. Auuts & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., have issued 
a very neat catalogue of their celebrated Reynolds- 
Corliss Engine. 

James LerrEL & Co., Springfield, Ohio, have just 
published a very attractive catalogue, finely illustrated, 
describing the Leffel Turbine and the Bookwalter En- 
gine. 

Frank Bort is erecting a factory building two miles 
southwest of Kalamazoo for the purpose of engaging in 
the manufacture of fanning mills. He has purchased a 
Westinghouse Engine. 

THE Howard Iron Works, of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
issued a descriptive illustrated catalogue of the Lotz 
Patent Grain-Shoveling Machine, which they will send 
to grain men and others who apply for it. 

Tur BarnaRD & Leas Mee. Co., of Moline, Ill., are 
running to their full capacity, and report business ex- 
ceedingly good. They are making extensive prepara- 
tions for the display of their goods at several fairs— 

Tue new firm for the production of perforated sheet 
metal, established on Lucas avenue, between Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, have con- 
tracted for their engine and machinery, and will be 
ready for starting up soon. 

CHARLES KarsTNER & Co, of this city, report busi- 
ness with them good. They have recently sold a large 
number of their “Kaestner” Mills, paint mills, putty 
mills, and paint-grinding outfits, also several 60-horse 
power automatic engines and boilers, with complete 
steam-feeding plant, which have been shipped to various 
parts of the country. 


AmoncG the various uses to which the Caldwell Con- 
veyor has been put, is for carrying—work in cotton seed 
oil mills; and we see in the Z%mes-Democrat, of New 
Orleans, that every prominent cotton seed oil mill in the 
South is acustomer. Mr. Caldwell said that his exhibit 
at the Exposition brought in large and varied classes of 
customers, and now 55,000 feet of his conveyor are in 
use south of Mason & Dixon’s line. 


Ture Norpykb & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., in 
regard to the World’s Exposition, at New Orleans, say: 
“We have been benefited by the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion, as nearly all the other exhibitors of machinery 
were, by an increased demand for our manufactures. 
The increased business done in the South was very large. 
It has shown us a manifest interest in manufactures in 
the Southern states, and the establishment of a number 
of new factories. We cannot tell how many of these 
have heen established, but as we fitted up a large num- 
ber, the showing must be very flattering indeed. We 
equipped a roller mill at Corsicana, Tex., at an expense 
of $30,000, and made large improvements in another 
mill at Paris, Tex., $20,000; we supplied mills at Lan- 
caster, Tex., $16,000, and Fort Worth, Tex., $26,000. At 
Corsicana, Tex., we erected an elevator at a cost of $30,- 
000. These and other jobs made our business in the 
South, growing out of the New Orleans Exposition, ex- 
ceed $125,000. We expect still larger business to fol- 
low.” 


One of the finest catalogues of the season is the new 
one just issued by the Link-Belt Machinery Co., of this 
city. It contains 160 pages inclosed in a handsome lith- 
ographed cover, and its descriptive matter is illustrated 
by over 200 cuts, many of them occupying a full page, 
representing the company’s line of manufacture. For 
instance, ten different kinds of elevators for various pur- 
poses are shown, and thirty different sizes of link-belt 
are illustrated, having a working strain of 75 to 7,000 
pounds. One new feature is the Automatic Discharge 
Barrel, Keg, and Sack Elevator, something of special 
interest to millers. Another new feature is the cable 
chain for long conveyors. Two conveyors made of this 
chain have been in use in the Chicago & Pacific Elevat- 
or, in this city, for three years, each being 194 feet long, 
and capable of handling 8,000 bushels of wheat per 
hour. A list of 400 different sizes of sprocket wheels is 
given, and a new price list of tin and iron buckets, giving 
the maximum carrying capacity in bushels per hour 
with buckets twelve inches apart, in dry measure, not 


liquid measure. So, too, a table is given, showing the 
carrying capacity of maple flights. Lists of gears, pul- 
leys, etc., follow, making the volume a complete index 
to the company’s line of goods. The book shows the 
handiwork of Mr. T. 8. Miller, in its fine illustrations, 
and in all respects, is a creditable piece of work. 


GRAIN—ITS STOWAGE, STORAGE 
AND PRESERVATION. 


[Continued from Pages 27, 28 and 29 of last issue. ] 

The following is froma recent issue of the London 
Times: 

“Tn consequence of the great loss of Atlantic cargo 
steamers within the past three months through cargoes 
of wheat in bulk shifting and causing them to capsize 
and founder, there is not only an extensive movement in 
the north of England on the part of shipmasters, but 
also among iron steamship owners themselves, who are 
their own underwriters, to put an end to the mischief. 
W. Dickinson, of the Quayside, Newcastle, an extensive 
iron shipowner, has got the support of a large number 
of owners, and at the next annual meeting of the 
Marine Association, to be held on Feb. 20,a resolution 
prepared by that gentleman will be submitted that a by- 
law be passed to compel all grain shipments to be made 
in bags to prevent vessels shifting their cargoes at sea. 
The cost of bags would be trifling. They could be re- 
sold at nearly cost price in England, or they might be 
reserved for future voyages. The weight of those bags 
would be very little, not much more than that of the 
modern shifting boards now in use, and which have 
proved quite insufficient to keep cargoes steady.” 

There are two sides to this question of bags versus 
bulk. Well-known and reliable experts state that they 
do not believe there is any more danger in carrying a 
cargo of bulk grain than a cargo of grain in bags. 
True, some of the underwriters discriminate in favor of 
the latter to the extent of one-quarter of one per cent., 
though this is not always done; but the experts do not 
think this discrimination is warranted by any actual in- 
crease in the risk. Bags are sewed by machinery and 
rip easily; when stowed away the grain leaks out and 
the loosened bags begin to shift and tumble about, en- 
dangering both ship andcargo. Guain in bulk we are 
assured cannot behave worse than this. The fact is, 
when grain is carried both in bulk and bags on the same 
vessel, that the risk is greater often than either the one 
or the other would bealone. It isa common custom to 
load the ship nearly full with bulk grain, and then put 
a layer or two of bagsontop. These bags, on account 
of the narrow space allotted to them, must be stowed by 
men on their hands and knees, and it is unnecessary to 
say that under these circumstances the work cannot be 
satisfactorily performed, so that the rule of safety would 
be either more bags or none at all. 

The two methods of transporting cereals, it is claimed 
by people experienced in the trade, are equally safe, or 
nearly so, the bags having a slight, and in many cases no 
rebate from the underwriters. On iron vessels also no 
more grain can be carried in bulk than in bags, so that 
in that respect they are on an equal footing. In the 
matter of expense, however, there is a radical difference. 
The cost of loading bagged grain per ton is: 


Hire/of bags (60 tor80icents) eerie ccterticmiaerist cists $ .60 
sO Ys Eve oroshoobb oo tas pagagcas pchonacedGs 25 
Stowing bags...... GOED AAS ob DROS OSO Sa OSLO +25 

Ot Soc ds aicteeaserec ooieioeicee email Ses eee teks $1.10 


The bags are only hired for the voyage, while the 
fittings for grain will last for several voyages. The re- 
sult thus is greatly in favor of bulk grain, as regards ex- 
pense. The 7'imes speaks of buying the bags and using 
them over again. The expense account in that case 
would stand : 


CHOE soaks ade oainosSd oe reads ete etc sine: $4.80 
MPLS hae oo caps OGA SOL Quadddc condo eb odcGacbbes +25 
Stowage............ sidlajss ololote Moe atnolerelepe cite etal 25 

Totals. ssc: oc agen perso eee eras $5.30 


Of course the cost on the first voyage would be much 
greater than on the bulk grain. The expense on the 
second voyage would then be the fair criterion, because 
the fittings for bulk grain will last as long as the bags, 


so both items on this trip would be dropped. The ac- 
count would then stand: | 
Grain in Bags. 
Sowing sof (Dagse ss. «2 -1-e ctetelstiaeee Saad Ser ORO Be 20c 
DUR eae aodouatodamo nc eous Sool SeooGooRe tn 25¢ 
Sto wing Sckieiicte tisacercljove acta e eee meter ee pemientei races sie COC 
Whopper Geom as osaroopm odie. 15 ahotonicaias 70c 


Grain in Bulk. 
Loading, including trimming...................... 28¢ 

Of course if whole cargoes of bagged grain are safer 
than those in bulk, these experts admit that no item of 
expense should stand in the way of safety. But they 
claim that the art of ceiling and stowing has greatly im- 
proved of late years, and refers especially to the new 
Quintavalle method of stowing bulk grain, which, by 
means of diagonal bulkheads, effectually prevents the 
shifting of the cargo. This has been well received by 
inspectors and captains, and makes bulk cargoes of grain 
as safe as human ingenuity can make anything safe. 
The bagging side is maintained by a party who has ex- 
perience and character, and insists that before 1850 as 
many as 50 percent. of the vessels sailing from New 
York with cargoes of bulk grain, either returned dis- 
abled, or were never heard from. The art of ceiling 
was not.then as well understood as it is now, and the 
division boards were not of proper material or make, 
and often the grain was allowed to take care of itself. 
It was noticed that vessels with grain in bags were at- 
tended by no such percentage of losses, and thus began 
the discrimination in favor of bags, which has contin- 
ued to this day, notwithstanding that ceiling is now 
better, and bulk grain can be carried much safer than 
before. It is true that the bags at thdt time were hand- 
sewed (they had no machines to do the work then), and 
were consequently stronger than the bags now used. But 
even these machine-sewed bags, some claim, are safer 
than the bulk grain. Suppose they do rip, not all the 
grain will leak; the bags will adhere to each other and 
prevent such a tumultuous shifting of the cargo as in 
the case of grain in bulk. Universal experience bas 
proven the greater safety of bags. One reason why the 
bulk cargoes have proven so dangerous, it is claimed, is 
improper trimming. The difficulties here are very 
great. The grain is shot into the vessel like a stream of 
water. The trimming must be done in great haste, 
amidst the thick dust which chokes the workmen and 
hinders their labor. Itisno wonder that trimming is 
carelessly done under such circumstances, and often 
there is a corner left which, when the vessel begins 
to pitch, it will shift into, and equilibrium will be de- 
stroyed. 

The important commercial interests at stake are not 
motives sufficiently powerful to prevent this careless- 
ness, aS we are in too much haste to grow slower and 
besurer. Everybody is running a break-neck race, and 
everything is done as though it were a matter of life 
and death. Managers and owners seem willing in too 
many cases to risk life and property in carelessly-loaded 
bottoms, and there are many who do not care if a vessel 
be lost if it is insured; if the cargo gets through they 
make something; if it is lost they make something 
more. And competition among insurance companies is 
so great that risk is scarcely taken into account, and if a 
policy can not be obtained here, it will be got from the 
English Lloyds, which are in reality but gambling 
clubs, where fearful risks are continually taken on 
much the principle governing a man when he buys a 
lottery ticket; with this difference, however, that the 
Lloyds in the course of the year usually manage to 
make their receipts more than an offset to their losses. 
There are men who get hold of a rotten ship, who will 
get an insurance on it here or in England, will get a 
cargo in New York, and off she goes; if the vessel gets 
through, all right; if lost, so much the better. 

Of course these observations do not apply to every- 
body, but they characterize the feeling among a large 
class. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A NEW FLOATING ELEVATOR. 


A new kind of floating elevator has been built at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the shape of a boat, 25x35 feet 
square and 10 feet from top of rail to floor, provided 
with two powerful engines and aboiler. The “ele- 
vator,” it is stated, will be taken to Buffalo, where it 
will be used to transfer grain from lake vessels to canal- 
boats; and it is expected that it will have a transfer ca- 
pacity of 3,000 bushels per hour, and a storage capacity 
of 10,000 bushels. 


A Clark county (Ga.) farmei, having disposed of his 
winter wheat, sowed spring wheat in its stead, and now 
rejoices in a yield of from twenty-five to thirty bushels 
per acre. J x 


ve 
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THE “STOVER” IMPROVED GEARED 
OR POWER WINDMILL. 


Wind, as a motive power, is just beginning to be ap- 
preciated in the United States. It is true that wind- 
mills have formed a feature of some Eastern landscapes 
for many years, but the varied uses to which this cheap- 
est of all powers may be applied are as yet imperfectly 
understood in this country. It is true tiat the farmers 
of the West have adopted the windmil! with enthusiasm, 
but it is only in the older countries that the windmill is 
used as a motor to anything like the extent that its 
cheapness should warrant. 
There are ten thousand wind- 
mills in Holland, and in Ger- 
many there are etyhteen thou- 
sand flour and grist mills 
driven by wind. Windmills 
were known in Bohemia as 
early as the eighth century, 
and everywhere in Europe 
the value of this motor is 
appreciated. 

That the windmill is des- 
tined to play afar more im- 
portant part in our industrial 
affairs, is apparent. Our 
American manufacturers 
have made very decided im- 
provements in the form of 
the windmill in vogue in 
older countries. Our illus- 
tration shows the “Stover” 
Improved Geared or Power 
Windmill, which can be util- 
ized for a countless number 
of industrial operations, such 
as grinding grain, shelling 
corn, driving saws, grind- 
stones, etc.” The. standard 
size of this mill is sixteen 
feet, but both larger and 
smaller ones are made to 
order. The manufacturers 
are the Freeport Machine 
Co., of Freeport, Ill, who 
will be pleased to correspond 
with such parties as may con- 
template putting in a cheap 
and serviceable power. 


A NEW PEST OF 
THE FLAX 
PLANT. 


Some papers of Northwest- 
ern Iowa report a new pest to 
the flax plant in the shape of 

an active little flea or worm 
which attacks the plant near 
the root and eats into the 
stalk, working great damage 
to the crop, especially where 
flax has been grown for seve- 
ral years. On ground where 
flax has never grown before, 
the insect has not been dis- 
covered. How is this to be 
accounted for? New insects 


destroying the farmer’s crop 


are constantly being discovered which have never been 
heard of before. There is the corn root-worm, 
which, so far as yet known, preys on nothing but 
corn roots; there is the Colorado potato bug, which 
was not known to exist until it made its destroying 
run over the world; there are hundreds of other not 
less injurious insects which but lately have added 
to the annoyance of suffering humanity. Has ento- 


mology any satisfactory answer about where and how 


these insects have lived until they fell upon the un- 
suspecting farmer? However, the insect plague seems 
not to be a novel calemity to troubled humanity; for we 
read already in Prophet Joel: ‘That which the palmer- 
worm hath left, the locust hath eaten; and that which 
the locust hath left the canker-worm hath eaten; and 
that which the canker-worm hath Jefthath the caterpillar 
eaten,” 


IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


{Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.] 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 18, 1885.—The crop of wheat { 


in Kansas has been about all threshed, and now the sup- 
ply is known to be smallerthan for several years. The 
product of this year’s crop is reckoned from the most 
conservative basis at 10,238,885 bushels, being just 21.92 
per cent. of the crop of 1884. It will be found by refer- 
ence to reports sent out earlier by the agricultural de- 
partment at Washington that the yield this year was put 


down at about 36 per cent. of that of last year, and on 


THE “STOVER” IMPROVED GEARED OR POWER WINDMILL. 


Ti 
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which did great damage to the crop; to which add the 
injury done by the Hessian fly and other insect pests, 
and a condition is found which indicates a less harvest 
than during any year since 1877. 

In corn a better condition of affairs is shown. There 
have been 4,922,000 acres planted in tnis cereal, being an 
increase of 377,000 over the acreage of 1884. The condi- 
tion of the crop is 83 per cent. as compared to 1884 at 
this time. The probable product as computed from the 
most reliable. sources is 169,171,000 bushels, being} 21,- 
699,686 bushels less than in 1884. This shortness is due 
| to the lateness of the season for planting last spring, 
which was fourteen to twenty 
days behind that of 1884. 
With the improved prices the 
money value of the crop will 
be 11 per cent. in excess of 
that of 1884. Thus it will be 
seen that corn will form a 
fair plaster toward bringing 
to a healthy point the values 
of Kansas crops. 

I have been to some trouble 
to find out the amount of 
grain leading Southern points 
in Kansas ship to this point 
as compared to that sent else- 
where. Unfortunately I have 
been unable to get reports 
from Wichita, Wellington, or 
Independence. Nevertheless, 
the following will no doubt 
prove of interest to commis- 
sion men and grain dealers, 
not only here, but at Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

Augusta will have 600,000 
bushels of corn to ship this 
year. Of the grain sent out 
from there 45 per cent. goes 
to Kansas City; 45 per cent. 
to St. Louis, and 10 per cent. 
to Chicago. Two-thirds of 
the grain shipments of Chan- 
ute go to Chicago, and about 
all the remainder to St. Louis. 
Harper sends about four-fifths 
of its grain to Kansas City. 
Ellsworth divides up its grain 
shipments about equally be- 
tween Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City. Girard sends 
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the bulk of her grain to St. 
Louis. Eureka gives 75 per 
cent. of its grain to Kansas 
City, 15 per cent. to St. Louis, 
and 10 per cent. to Chicago. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the 
grain from Cherokee goes to 
St. Louis; 15 per cent. to 
Memphis; 10 percent. to Chi- 
cago, and the remainder to 
Kansas City. Columbus di- 
vides its shipments of grain 
about equally between Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis. Sev- 
enty per cent. of Pleasanton’s 
grain finds its way to this 


this basis many merchants and speculators had framed 
their estimates, which went to prove that, owing to the 
higher prices of cereals this year as compared to last, the 
actual monetary value of the product would show com- 
paratively little shrinkage. The actual state of affairs 
seems to prove the contrary. There were 1,755,728 acres 
planted in this cereal, and of this 882,500, or 47.42 per 
cent., did not pay for harvesting, and was left alone. 
This year calamity seems to have followed winter wheat 
from germination to full development. In the western 
and central portions of the state, including the greater 
part of the country known as the ‘wheat belt,” sowing 
was delayed on account of insufficient moisture, much 
beyond the usual time for seeding. The result was late 
germinations, slow growth, and feeble plants at the be- 
ginning of winter. The winter was severe with alter- 


nate thawing and freezing in February and March, 


point. Eldorado puts 80 per 
cent. of its grain into Kansas 
City; 15 per cent. goes to Chi- 
cago, and the remainder to St. 
Louis. Coffeyville sends about half her grain to Chicago 
and St. Louis, and the rest here. Out of 120 carloads of 
grain shipped from LeRoy, eighty went to St. Louis; 
twenty to Chicago; twenty to Texas, and none to Kansas 
City. Winfield divides between Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, the latter getting the bulk. St. Louis draws 
heavily upon Humboldt, and Kansas City and Chicago 
modestly take a back seat. 

The above will serve to show that, while Kansas City 
takes the bulk of grain from Southern Kansas, St. Louis 
is still largely in the field. Believing that a good deal of 
trade which naturally belongs to this point is taken by 
St. Louis, the business men of this city are interesting 
themselves in a project for having a railroad built from 
here to Paola, to connect the Gould system of roads in 
that section more intimately with Kansas City. Mr. 
Gould has already promised that this connection will be 
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built if the citizens along the proposed route will give 
$50,000 toward the enterprise. There is little doubt but 
that this will be done within the next year. The result 
will be that about all the trade enjoyed by St. Louis will 
be turned to Kansas City. The effect will be also to 
augment receipts at Chicago, as even now about all the 
grain from that section which now goes to Chicago goes 
via Kansas City, so that the building of this connection 
will be of mutual benefit to both points. 

Grain commission men are having the blues to quite 
an extent. Their business at present is almost nominal, 
some firms hardly paying expenses. It is conceded on 
all sides that the year will be a trying one to all parties. 
The scheme for building a new Board of Trade building 
is fast assuming shape. The plans of the building are 
already fully under way, and about all the shares have 
been taken. Before another year Kansas City will 
probably have the finest grain exchange west of the 
Mississippi. By this means many firms who have been 
obliged to put up with illy ventilated and lighted offices 
will be able to change them for some of the most desira- 
ble offices in the city. 

The elevators are suffering with the commission firms, 
and there is less grain to be found in the city than for 
years. During the past month there have been 291,026 
bushels of wheat received here against 798,733 for the 
corresponding month last year. Corn shows an equal 
shrinkage, there having been 181,258 bushels received 
against 417,724 bushels during the August-September 
month of last year. At present Union Elevator has more 
grain than any of the other eight, there being a little over 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat in store there. The Arkansas 
Valley Elevator cames next. Under the best circum- 
stances, however, the elevators will not grow fat and sleek 
from rush of business during this year. 

Up to date 2,735,750 bushels of wheat have bsen re- 
ceived here during 1885, being 51,904 bushels less than 
last year. Corn shows up to the extent of 2,483,382 
bushels as against 5,892,765 for the same time last year. 
During the past four weeks 19,372 bushels of oats have 
been received, against 11,799 for the same time during 
1884. This makes a total for 1885 of 107,455 bushels, 
being 145,712 for the same time in 1884. Rye shows up 
even worse, so far as amount is concerned, but compara- 
tively the figures speak well. The past four weeks 14,- 
083 bushels were handled here against 12,527 for the 
corresponding month of 1884. Up to date the receipts 
this year have been 116,536 bushels as compared to 60, 
057 bushels for 1884, not a very small increase. At pres- 
ent there isin store the following amount of grain: 
Wheat, 772,619; corn, 81,201; oats, 14,104; and rye, 1,415 
bushels. Notwithstanding the limited supply of wheat 
in this section, prices have followed in the wake of those 
at Chicago, and have been on the downward move until 
three days since, when a slight reaction setin. At the 
beginning of the four weeks under review No. 2 red 
wheat sold at 80 cents, and to-day prices show a decline 
of 9 cents, 71 cents being the point reached. The lowest 
point was reached on Sept. 5, 64 cents being paid. No. 
2 soft descended the scale from 9315 cents to 85 cents, 
816 cents decline. The lowest price had for this was on 
the Sth inst., when it sold at 80144 cents. No.3 red also 
bobbed up and down from 65 cents at the opening to 61 
cents at the close. The lowest price of the month was 
reached Sept. 8, when 55 cents was paid. 

Corn has followed to a somewhat less extent in the 
wake of wheat. Starting off No. 2 cash sold at 37 cents, 
and from there went down to 34% cents atthe close, a 
decline of 214 cents. The lowest price of the month was 
on Aug. 31, when 32 cents was paid. No. 2 white de- 
clined 24 cents, from 38 cents to 3514 cents. On Sep- 
tember 4, 3214 cents was the price, the lowest of the 
month. No. 2 cash rye at present sells at 42 cents, and 
oats at 2144 cents. Sales during the month have been 
very light, and just at present there seems to be a good 
deal of timidity among the speculative element as to 
whether it is wiser to join the bull or bear element. 
From present appearances the man who sticks to the 
top of the fence would appear to be the winner in the end. 

The information comes from Cherokee, Kan., that e 
new mill has been started there; that is, a company has 
been formed which will have one of the finest equipped 
flouring mills in Southeastern Kansas. 

Some of the grain men are airing a rumor that Eastern 
capitalists are about to buy a large building, originally 
built for the manufacture of glucose, in the “east bot- 
toms,’ and convert it into a fine, first-class flour mill. 
However, nobody could be found to father the tale, and 
there is probably more shadow than substance to it. As 
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a matter of fact the flour trade is the poorest of any pur- 
suit in the city at present, owing to the difficulty of get- 
ting supplies of grain at rates which will render compe- 
tition with Norther mills possible. There will probably 
be no improvement until the next crop of wheat materi- 
alizes. 

The Capitol Elevator Compeny is a new project just 
put on foot at Topeka. Noel & Norton are the project- 
ors and fathers of the institution. The former has long 
been connected with the Topeka Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany, and the latter with the “Inter Ocean Mill” at that 
place. Itis said that both these gentlemen are hard 
workers and just the ones to be at the head of such an 
enterprise and make it win. 

Up the river the Leavenworth and St. Joseph mills 
and elevators are not doing very well, and a good many 
complaints are sent down to dealers here from time to 
time, of scarcity of orders and of grain. Their lot is no 
worse than that of dealers here, and this is all the en- 
couragement that can be tendered them. I understand 
the Leavenworth mills are about as able to hold their 
owa_-as any in this section. Rush & Sprague are the 
oldest and best-known millers in this part of the coun- 
try; and close on to them comes Mr. Adams, who can 
handle any mill for all itis worth. He is a miller among 
millers. 

At the beginning of 1885 the total capacity of the city 
flour mills was 1200 barrels per day. The capacity at 
present is 1,400 barrels. The “Zenith Mills” have just 
started up after being idle for three months. In the 
meantime they have doubled their capacity, and putina 
lot of new rollers. This is now probably one of the best 
mills west of St. Louis. W: Pak. 


PUBLIC GRANARIES. 


In another page we publish a description of a vast 
grain warehouse which has lately been erected at Man- 
heim, on the Rhine, Germany, by Mr. G. Luther, the 
well-known milling engineer of Brunswick, Germany, 
which is capable of storing upward of 90,000 qrs. of 
grain. The granary has been built by the enterprise of 
a company, at an expense of, we understand, somewhere 
about £100,000 sterling. Now, if a work of this import- 
ance can be carried out in Germany, whose fund of cap- 
ital, according to the estimates of economists, is by no 
means the greatest in the world, why should not a simi- 
lar enterprise be possible in wealthy England, where 
heavy reserves of money must lie awaiting profitable in- 
vestment? This country has been called the granary of 
the world, but if it receives the crops of ali lands it is far 
as yet from having established granaries in any sufficient 
number wherein grain might be duly graded and se- 
curely warehoused. Taking the population of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom at thirty-four millions, we may safely 
reckon that the annual consumption of wheat through- 
out the United Kingdom is not far from twenty-four 
millions of quarters. If we ask what facilities we have 
for storing our grain in large warehouses, where, in 
return for a moderate rent, it might lie in good order at 
the service of farmers, millers or others, the answer is 
none, outside a very few exceptions at Liverpool and 
elsewhere. Whatever be the cause, certain it is that the 
far-sighted enterprise which is usually supposed to char- 
acterize English men of business, has not yet awakened 
to the fact that this country is far from possessing the 
means of properly handling the vast | ody of grein which 
is every year grown on her soil or brought to her shores. 
And yet to possess those means she has only to say the 
word. The United States has shown us how to build and 
organize grnnuries wherein vast stores of wheat may be 
safely kept till required by the consumer. Other coun- 
tries are following this lead, and it will be a disgrace to 
England if she hangs back. The grain warehouse, or 
“elevator,” to use its name throughout the Untted States, 
may be regarded as a cereal grain bank, in which the 
cereal wealth of a nation may be stored like gold or sil- 
ver ina strong room. And the word bank is no strained 
metaphor; for the exchange of the stored grain might be 
made easy by warrants, transferable by indorsement, 
whtch wonld be negotiable instruments, and would tend 
to make grain a lighter commodity than it is at present. 
The economic importance of such a change would be 
very great, as it would certainly tend to draw certain 
classes, now too often the prey of great usurers, face to 
face with the banker and legitimate financier. There are 
many other aspects under whichthe granary seems 
worthy of special attention, and among these is the fair 
presumption that much of the prodigality in the use of 


grain now visible in this country would probably disap- 
pear if grauaries were everywhere athand. Habits of 
thrift would probably be encouraged by the presence of 
the elevator, and in ayear of plenty the surplus might be 
laid up in store instead of being used for food. Again, 
the provision of extensive grain storage is bound up with 
political and social questions of the greatest moment. Is 
it certain that this country will always be mistress of the 
seas? And what if she ever found herself face to face 
with a blockade of wheat, just as China had a recent ex- 
perience of a blockade of rice? The answer is, that her 
population would be exposed to one of the most apppal- 
ling famines known to history. Yet by the help of vast 
well-stored elevators, such a contingency might be 
robbed of much of its terror, and the country be helped 
to cide over a fearful crisis —The Miller, London, Eng. 


BELTS AS GRAIN CONVEYORS. 


{Portion of a paper read before the American Association of En- 
gineers by Mr. T. W. Hugo, of Duluth.] os 


Belts for conveying grain are more extensively used 
in the Duluth grain system than in any other place in 
the world, as far as the writer is aware, and information 
on such subjects is very limited. These two facts have 
led to the presentation of this paper in the hope that at 
least attention might be drawn to this important feature 
in grain handling. 


A description of the various convoyors in use in this 


place will necessarily include mention of the different 
elevators, and they will be taken in order according to age. 

In 1869 “A” was built with a capacity of 350,0v0 
bushels. It is a single-track, five-car house, having five 
receiving and three shipping legs and three cleaning ma- 
chines, and the motive power is supplied by a horizontal 
non-condensing engine 24"x30", with plain slide valve, 
cut-off on back, and throttling governor. This engine 
makes 68 revolutions per minute, and was built by the 
Northwestern Mfg. Co., of Chicago. 

In 1879 an annex was built with a capacity of 210,000 
bushels. 

In the fall of i880, elevator “B,” with capacity of 


-1,000,000 bushels, started to receive and ship grain, This 


is a double-track house for ten carson a track, with ten 
receiving and shipping legs, and having originally four, 
but now six, cleaning machines. A vertical, overhead 
condensing engine supplies the motive power, making 
58 revolutions per minute, the cylinder being 42’x42”, 
with plain slide valve and cut-off on throttling valve. 

In 1882 warehouse “C,”’ with a capacity of 1,100,000 
bushels, was built on a line with, but 260 feet from “B,” 
the two being connected by conveyors. 

In the St. Paul & Duluth Elevator a conveyor belt is 
used for the purpose of shipping grain into vessels, the 
elevator being built about 25 feet high, leading from the 
end of the elevator at an angle of 45 degrees to the dock 
front, a distance of 300 feet. A horizontal Hamilton- 
Corliss Engine, 18x30, non-condensing, supplies the 
power. 

In the fall of 1884, elevator “E,” with a capacity of 
800,000 bushels, was built. It isa double-track house 
for five cars on each track, with five receiving and five 
shipping legs, and five cleaning machines. An over- 
head vertical condensing Reynolds-Corliss Engine, 34x30, 
making 66 revolutions per minute, supplies the power. 
Work has begun on warehouse “F’,” with a capacity of 
1,250,000 bushels, to be built in a line with “E,’ but 250 
feet distant from it, and connected by conveyors in a 
manner but slightly differing from “B” and “CG.” ~The 
upper couveyors will be 160 feet in ‘‘E,” 250 feet be- 
tween “E” and “F,”’ and 300 feet in “F,” so that there 
will be 710 feet between centers of shafts at ends. The 
lowered belt will be 50 feet in “E,” and the same as the 
upper one beyond that, making a total of 600 feet be- 
tween centers of shaft at ends. 

Also in December, 1884, elevator “D” was built, with 
a capacity of 1,200,000 bushels. This is a double-track 
house for nine cars on each track, with nine receiving 
and eight shipping legs, and eight cleaning machines. 
A steeple, compound, condensing, overhead, vertical 
Cuyahoga Engine furnishes the power. The engine has 
given excellent satisfaction, and considering the very 


variable nature of elevator work, the necessity for pro-— 


viding heavy loads at any time without warning, and the 
surety of running a large engine two-thirds of the time 


with little more than friction loads, it is the writer’s — 


opinion that a properly constructed compound engine is 
pre-eminently fitted for elevator work, and will prove 
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itself so, all the factors of fuel, interest, maintenance 
being counted in. 

Work has been commenced on “G,” with a capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels, to be connected to “D” by belt con- 
veyors, the general arrangements being similar to that 
already described. The upper belt will be 280 feet in 
“T),”? 250 feet between “D” and “G,” and 350 feet in “G@.” 
The lower belt will be 50 feet in ““D,” 250 feet between 
and 350 feet in “G,” making a total length between 
centers of pulleys at ends of 880 feet for the upper con- 
veyor, and 650 feet for the lower. 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, its object is 
to add something to the very small amount of informa- 
tion that is public property on this subject. For that 
purpose the writer made some tests with a view to ascer- 
tain the amount of power required for the different con- 
veyors in “B” and “C,” and intended to submit the re- 
sults to the society, but since this paper was begun his 
attention was drawn to D. K. Clark’s observations in the 
Manual, on this subject, and these disagreeing very ma- 
terially from the results of the writer’s tests, it was de- 
cided to withhold those results for the: present until -an 
opportunity presented itself for verification by more 
extensive experiments. The opportunity will be 
afforded as soon as ‘‘F” and “@” are completed, and in 


conjunction with the shipping belt of the St. Paul & 


Duluth Elevator, will present means for eliminating 
errors possible in a solitary example. 

Enouyh has been said to show that it is a satisfactory 
method of handling grain, and not grain alone, but there 


are various articles that could be expeditiously and | 


cheaply handled by this plan, or modifications of it to 
suit the articles to be handled. 

With grain the belts give no trouble whatever, even 
with belts over 1,800 feet long, and no trouble is antici- 
pated with the long one (1,800 feet) which will be used 
in “G.”’ The warehouse can be built very much cheaper 
than aregular elevator, and will be as efficient as a 
warehouse. Very few extra men are required to attend 
to it; paying work is made for the motive power when 
it would otherwise be idle; the rate of insurance les- 
sened; the cost of maintenance is very small, and with 
largor rollers, or sectional rollers lubricated through a 
hollow shaft, the friction can be very much decreased. 
Should it be desired, by a proper belt speed, angles of 45 
degrees can be ascended, and the grain thus elevated 
without bucket on the belts; and experience with the 
longest belt conveyors in the world has proven their 
usefulness, their reliability and their economy. 


ELEVATOR REBATES AT ST. LOUIS. 


Some time ago President Haarstick, of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, requested a legal opinion from 
Overall & Judson, as to the power of the Exchange to 
make and enforce a regulation requiring each elevator 
to charge one uniform and open rate of storage to all 
parties under penalty of being declared irregular for 
any direct or indirect violation, whether by rebate or 
otherwise. The opinion received yesterday is very 
sweeping in its declaration that the elevator men can do, 
just as they please. It points toa former opinion in 
reference to the Exchange forcing the elevators to give 
reports as. to the condition of grain stored in bulk, and 
“says that so far as the Exchange is concerned the ele- 
vators are the private property of their respective 
owners, and the owners have aright to conduct them in 
their own way, subject only to the law which fixes the 
measure of their responsibility to those who) transact 
business with them. In the absence of a law regulating 
elevator rates, the opinion holds that it certainly is not 
illegal, and there is no rule of ethics which makes it 
immoral for an elevator to discriminate between its 
customers as to the rates charged by it. The opinion 
also adds, with some emphasis, that in cases which can 
easily be imagined it might not be even inequitable to 
make such discrimination. The opinion concludes with 
the assertion that the Exchange is not invested with the 
general police power of the state, and it is not within 
the legitimate scope of its purposes to prescribe what 
prices shall be paid by any member of the Exchange to 
another for any commodity or any services rendered, 
and any regulation adopted by the Exchange, the pur- 
pose and effect of which would be to depreciate the 
value of elevator receipts, solely because they were 
issued by an elevator which may not have charged one 
uniform price to all of its customers, would be held by 
the courts to be invalid. The purpose of such a regula- 
tion would be to compel a uniformity of rates by re- 


not a little anxiety. 


stricting the use and affecting the value of receipts 
issued by elevators which have other than uniform rates, 
and the state only has that power. 


TRANSFERRING GRAIN. 


The new transfer barge built at Cleveland for the 
Lyman Smith Transfer Company, has been named the 
Cyclone. The name is somewhat suggestive, as the 


peculiarly constructed craft is expected to wipe out of | 


existence the monopoly that has so long coatrolled the 
elevating business at Buffalo. The new method by which 
Mr. Smith proposes to reduce the cost of handling grain 


at terminal points is looked upon by some as an imprac- | 


ticable scheme. Tne result, however, is awaited with 
From a circular description of the 
process we quote as follows: 

“Smith’s pneumatic system is constructed upon an en- 
tirely different plan and operated in an entirely different 


manner from all other methods. Instead’ of lofty 


wooden structures filled with inflammable materials and | 


dangerous machinery in which grain is exposed to fire, 
atmospheric influences, insects, vermin, heating, mixing, 


shrinkage, stealage, etc., the bins or tanks used in the | 


pneumatic system in which the grain is received and 
stored are constructed of iron or steel of any convenient 
size best calculated to meet the requirements of the 
business to be done. These tanks or bins do not need 
expensive foundations or the protection of buildings, as 
they are weather, water and fire proof, and afford per- 
fect protection to their contents from all injurious in- 
fluences. 

“The gravity principle of distributing grain is not 


used in the pneumatic system, all movements of the | 


grain being accomplished by air-currents, thus obviating 
the necessity of lifting the grain or storing it at a great 
height above the ground. The process of moving grain 
onthe pneumatic principle is as simple as, and very 
similar to, pumping water, requiring very little ap- 
paratus and dispensing entirely with the vast amount of 
complicated and costly machinery required in the belt 
and bucket conveyor and steam’shovel system, and the 
army of employes necessary to operate and maintain it 
properly. 

“The absence of all inflammable material, dust, ma- 
chinery in motion, friction, etc., in proximity to the 
grain, removes all danger from fire and enables insur- 
ance to be dispensed with entirely or secured at the 
lowest rates. Grain handled by pneumatic process 
through tight pipes and stored in air-tight iron tanks is 
never exposed to atmospheric influences, scattered 
around, or wasted in transferring; is removed perfectly 
clean from cars, boats, pipes and tanks, no leavings from 
one lot remaining to be mixed with the next. The plan 
of constructing the storage tanks of varying dimensions, 
and the perfect manner of separating one lot from an- 
other, enables the identity of separate lots of grain to be 
perfectly preserved without extra trouble. 

“The tanks are attached to scales in such a way that 
tbe weight of the contents may be ascertained at any 
time, and provided with means by which currents of air 
of the natural temperature may be freely drawn through 
the grain as it rests in the tank, rapidly cooling and dry- 
ing any that is damp or warm, restoring it to proper con- 
dition by nature’s own process, without possibility of 
injury. 

“Loading and discharging grain from vessels, canal 
boats, or other places by the pneumatic system dispenses 
with the services of shovelers, adds nothing to the cost 
of handling heated grain, cools, dries and improves it 
without extra trouble, establishes a good ventilation, and 
changes a dangerous and expensive operation to one of 
safety and economy. Grain handled and stored accord- 
ing to Smith’s pneumatic system is cooled, dried and im- 
proved in quality, perfectly protected from atmospheric 
influences. weevils, moths, bugs, vermin, thieves, fire, 
etc., its identity maintained, and its preservation for any 
length of time secured without extra expense. 

“Smith’s pneumatic system is scientifically adapted to 
fulfill the various requirements of the grain trade in a 
superior manner to methods in ordinary use by reason of 
its reduced cost of construction, smaller operating ex- 
penses, absence of all elements of danger from fire; 
saving insurance charges; dangerous operations and 
high-priced labor dispensed with; improvement in 
quality of grain effected and perfect protection afforded 
to it, atall times, from injurious agencies. 

“The rapidity with which grain may be handled 
pneumatically depends entirely upon the amount of 


power used. A transfer car built uponthis plan at De- 
troit can handle two hundred bushels of corn per min- 
ute, or transfer the largest-sized car-load, and weigh itin 
transfer, in five minutes. A transfer barge in process of 
construction on this plan at Cleveland will have a ca- 
pacity of transferring grain from vessels to canal boats, 
or vice versa, atthe rate of one thousand bushels per 
minute.” 
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Warehouseman—Adverse Claimant. 

A warehouseman whose lien for storage is not dis- 
puted cannot maintain a bill of inter-pleader to protect 
himself against the claim of his bailor, and that of a 
third person, who asserts an adverse title to the goods 


| stored with him as against the bailor, but must defend 


himself atlaw. So held by the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of New York in the case 
of Bartlett vs. The Sultan. 


Option Transactious—Note—Bona Fide Holder. 

Where a demand note, given as security for a continu- 
ing option transaction, but valid on its face, was bought 
in the regular course of business, and for full value 
twenty-three days after date, by one who knew that the 
payees of the note dealt in options, and suspected, but 
did not know, that it had been taken in an option deal, 
the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District 
of Missouri held (Mitchell vs. Catchings) that the note 
had been negotiated within a reasonable time, and that 
the purchaser was a Jona fide holder without notice. 


Sale of Grain—Delivery—Storage— —Shrinkage. 

G sued A to recover damages for breach of contract to 
deliver to him 9,000 bushels of corn, which he had 
bought from him, and had paid for in advance. This 
corn was bought in March, 1881, and was to be delivered 
on or before the first of May following. It was not 
weighed out until the autumn, when it was found that 
by reason of the shrinkage the corn was short. A 
claimed that though the corn, at the time of the sale, to 
the amount of 6,000 bushels, was in his crib, that at that 
time it was held for G, and that the shrinkage was his 
loss, and that the 3,000 bushels put in by him (A) subse- 
quently were stored for G. The contract was for “6,000 
bushels of good, sound, merchantable corn at Exira, 
and 3,000 bushels additional in like condition.” @G@ 
claimed as his damages the difference between the con- 
tract price and highest market price between May 1 and 
the commencement of the suit. The court below gave 
G the judgment asked by him, and A took the case to 
the Supreme Court, where the judgment was affirmed. 
Judge Adams, in the opinion, said: ‘‘The defendant in- 
sists that the corn then in crib was delivered, and that 
whatever shrinkage occurred afterward should be ad- 
ded to the weight of the corn as found in the fall, and 
that he shonld be credited therewith. But, in our opin- 
ion, the corn in the crib was not regarded as delivered. 
There is certainly nothing in the contract to so indicate, 
but the contrary. The defendant was to deliver ‘6,000 
bushels of good, sound, merchantable corn, in crib at 
Exira.’ The contract did not purport to call for specific 
corn, but corn of a given quality. It appears to us that 
the defendant could have discharged his obligations by 
delivering tothe plaintiff any corn of the given quality 
before the first of May following. If the corn in the 
crib had been understood by the parties as specifically 
sold and delivered by the defendant to plaintiff, it would 
have been unnecessary to describe it as of any given 
quality. Weare well satisfied that the parties under- 
stood that the corn was to be weighed. It was to be 
paid for by the bushel and there is no pretence that the 
plaintiff had any means of knowing how much there 
was, except, it may be, approximately by estimate. The 
defendant made the vdditions without informing the 
plaintiff, and when the latter took the corn in the fall 
there was, necessarily, the weighing to bedone. The 
damages allowed, the price having been paid in advance, 
were proper.’—Gilman vs. Andrews, Supreme Court of 
Michigan. 


Over 200,000 Howe Scales have been sold, and the 
demand is increasing continually. Borden, Selleck & 
Co., Agents, Chicago, Ill, 
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The estimate of the wheat yield of Dakota places the 
amount at 20,000,000 bushels. 


A Dakota farmer claims to have raised 17 bushels of 
wheat in three years from one grain of seed. 

Indiana’s corn crop is estimated by the State Board of 
Agriculture at from 140,000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels. 


Otis Buswell, of La Grange, Ohio, reports 5,280 double 
grains of oatsfrom a single seed grown on forty-two 
heads. 

The wheat surplus of Oregon and Washington will be 
350,000 tons. The Northern Pacific will carry it East at 
$8 per ton. 

Out of 900 bushels of wheat of this year’s crop, 
cleaned at a mill at McPherson, Kan., 250 bushels of 
cheat was taken. 

The quality of grain along the Red River, Dak., this 
year is reported to be much better than any in other 
. part of the territory. 

It is generally believed through the territory of Da- 
kota{that the cultivation of flax has much to do with the 
increase of wild mustard. 

The inspected receipts of flaxseed for August in this 
market were 259,425 bushels, and shipments 97,225 bush- 
els. For the past eight months receipts aggregated 591,- 
425 bushels, and shipments 608,857 bushels. 

The crop reports throughout the state of Texas for the 
year 1885 show the greatest yield that was ever known 
in the state. Taylor county heads the list with an aver- 
age yield of thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre. 

A St. Joe (Mo.) grain firm has issued a circular which 
contains the following: “Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth. It has been acold summer for the bulls, 
but next winter the bears will be paying for our coal.” 


Fifteen samples of wheat tested by a Kansas miller 
weighed less than fifty pounds to the bushel, and three 
of which even less than forty pounds. He believes that 
not one bushel out of fifty will inspect as good as No. 2, 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has determined to 
publish the monthly wheat and corn reports hereafter at 
noon instead of 4 Pp. M.. asheretofore. The change is in 
compliance with the petitions of Western Boards of 
Trade. 

The yield of corn in the leading corn-growing states 
last year was: Lowa, 252,600,000; Illinois, 244,544,000; 


Missouri, 197,850,000; Kansas, 168,500,000; Nebraska, 
122,100,000; Tudinnes 104,757,000; total, 1,095,351,000 
bushels. 


It is thought by the United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture that with the increased acreage in corn over 
last year, the splendid yield which is now assured will 
give the South not lessthan 50,000,000 bushels of corn 
more than last year. 


The choice grades of Indiana wheat have of late been 
shipped to St. Louis, Mo., and the inferior grades to De- 
troit, Mich. Rates from Indianapolis to St. Louis were 
516 cents per 100 pounds; from Indianapolis to Detroit, 
6 eats per 100 pounds. 


For the year ended Sept. 1, 1885, 32,152,840 bushels of 
grain have been received at Minneapolis, Minn., the 
shipments from same place being 5,584,340 bushels, 
against 23,314.567 bushels and 3,132,849 bushels respect- 
ively, during the previous year. 

Dr. E. N. Clark, of Beloit, Wis., secured twenty-eight 
kernels of Tennessee corn at the New Orleans Exhibi- 
tion, which he planted on May 16. The little patch of 
corn is now like a forest, some of the stalks measuring 
nearly fourteen feet in height, and bearing large ears of 
corn. 

From July 1 to Aug. 27, 1884, St. Louis received 4,940,- 
458 bushels of wheat, while from July 1 to Aug. 27, 1885, 
she received only 2,853,384 bushels, and of that amount 
1,084,400 bushels were from Indiana, while last year no 
Indiana wheat was received. Nevertheless, the eleva- 
tors of St. Louis now hold 2,112,000 bushels of No. 2 
wheat, the total amount in store being 2,500,000 bushels. 


Of seventeen cars received in one day only ten were| THE HOPPER SYSTEM OF WEIGH- 


from Western points. 

Chicago receipts for August aggregated 394 cars winter 
and 1,568 cars spring wheat, 10,434 cars corn, 3,815 cars 
oats, 501 cars rye, and 209 cars barley. For August last 
year receipts were 6,313 cars winter and 1,727 cars spring 
wheat, 11,136 cars corn, 4,135 cars. oats, 1,307 cars rye, 
and 272 cars barley. 

Says the Cincinnati Z¥émes-Star: “The schemers for 
an immense appropriation for the Upper Mississippi 
are early at work on their plans to gain the favor of Con- 
gress and get the key to the treasury. It is fortunate, 
perhaps, that this key hasa string tied to it which runs 
into the White House.” 


It is curious to note the means which some people 
will employ to gain their end. Not long since a public 
weigher watched a load of hay that had just tarried 
upon his scales. Presently it stopped, and from it 
emerged two well-known town loafers, who had been 
concealed within it to increase the weignt a few hundred 
pounds. 

The following table is a valuable curiosity, and is well 


worth preserving: 
HIGHEST aND LOWEST PRICES FOR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


Highest. Lowest, 
Wheat—May, 1867 ........ $ 285) Duly, 1859.28 econ es $0 50 
Corn—Noy., 1854.......... AedO US pis USGL aewiseia selects 0 20 
Oats—June, 1867......... = 10/90"! J WMO; TSO eT o mninsiewtenteeien 012% 
Pork— July, ABBE erty Sanne 43°00}| DCG ASrol ees cach eee aus en 602% 
Lard—Sept 1865. .......... 9000: | AUG 10 tOs cnctah cine nee 5 30 


At Calvin, Cass Co., Mich., eleven acres of land were 
devoted to wheat for thirty-two years, averaging from 
seven to ten bushels yearly per acre. Their owner, Cal- 
vin Butcher, “had a vision” that a year’s rést for that field 
would be achristian act; so he summer fallowed it last 
season, and in the fall sowed wheat again, which now 
has yielded a crop of 829-11 bushels per acre. 


Experiments made during the past two years to intro- 
duce a few of the early varieties of American corn into 
some of the Austrian provinces have proved very suc- 
cessful in Dalmatia. Not only is theyield twice that of 
the home product, but ripening earlier, the American 
corn can be harvested early enough to save it from the 
annual inundations which so frequently destroy the Dal- 
matian corn. 


Some weeks ago an agent for a combined corn sheller 
and feed grinder got permission of a man named 
Hughes, of Albion, Howard Co., Iowa, to send him ama- 
chine for trial. Butthe sleek agent got the guileless 
Albino to sign his name on a blank. A short time after- 
ward Mr. Hughes received notice from Dubuque, Iowa, 
hat a note signed by him for $170 would be sued unless 
paid ata certain date. 


A singular variety of corn, called “Indian Squaw,” the 
seed of which was obtained at the New Orleans Exposi- 
ion, has been grown this year inthe neighborhood of 
Milledgeville, Ga. The ear is hardly of average length, 
but it is well filled with large, broad grains of an almost 
black outside color, while the inner is of remarkable 
whiteness. It has not been ascertained yet whether this 
variety is of a peculiar quality. 


The average wheat crop of the United States for the 
last six years, not including this year, was 445,489,000 
bushels, and the average exports in wheat and flour from 
those crops were equal to 145,058,000 bushels of wheat. 
For the last year the crop was 88,489,000 bushels, and 
the exports 16,044,500 bushels below the averaye. The 
decadence of our export in breadstuffs is therefore less 
serious than many are inclined to assume. 


The report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
based on returns made Sept. 1, from 981 township corres- 
pondents, gives the following estimates: Wheat proba- 
ble total bushels, 21,707,763, compared with a five years’ 
average of 41,005,249. Oats, probable total bushels, 42,- 
051,080, against a five years’ average of 21,763,280 bush- 
els. This crop is the largest on record. Corn, probable 
total bushels, 112,192,744 against a five years’ average of 
97,348,891. Rye, probable total 87 per cent. Barley, 
probable total 75 per cent. Potatoes, probable yield per 
acre 87 bushels. Tobacco, area compared with five 
years’ average, 91 per cent. Tobacco, condition 89 per 
cent. Clover for seed, area 82 per cent.; condition 52 
per cent. Apples, compared with fnll crop, 48 per cent. 
Pears, compared with full crop, 86 per cent. Grapes, 
compared with full crop, 69 per cent. Pastures, condi- 
tion compared with good average, 82 per cent. Corn 
will probably be the largest except in 1878, unless severe 
frost comes very soon. 


ING. 


The system heretofore in ‘in universal practice of weigh- 
ing grain shipments on track-scales while in transit 
through Chicago for Eastern points has been accompa 
nied by so many inaccuracies in weight and other per- 
ceptible losses in being transferred from one line of cars 
to another, that an improvement in free on board ship- 
ments that would give a measurable degree of accuracy 
has long been sought for by the grain receivars and ship- 
pers of this city. At a recent meeting of this body a 
committee of investigation made a report in which they 
favored the advantages secured by the hopper scale sys- 
tem of weighing and transferring grain in use on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad at Engle- 
wood. The system has now been in existence about a 
year, and the special advantage claimed for it is that it 
gives prompt and accurate weights to be used as a basis 
for purchase and sale, and creates a source of responsi - 
bility for any claims of shortage or other mistakes that 
may be made. The track scale weights having been 
made final by the Chicago Board of Trade, it has cut off 
all remedy for collection of claims. on account of im- 
proper weighing made by Eastern buyers, and has natu- 
rally caused a great amount of dissatisfaction. This 
difficulty, as already stated, is avoided by the hopper 
system, and its superior merits haye received warm 
expressions of praise from a large number of New Eng- 
land dealers. 

As there isa strong possibility of its more extensive 
use in the future, and as it marks an important departure 
from old-fashioned methods, a brief description will 
doubtless be timely. The main tracks upon which the 
freight cars are switched are elevated at a height of thirty 
feet, and are reached by a trestle approach about 1,000 
feet long. The frame building which incloses the plat- 
forms or floors is about 190 feet long, and gives room for 
ten freight cars at a time, five on each track. In the 
space between the tracks five hoppers are arranged, 
capable of holding about a carload of 1,500 bushels. 
The contents of each car are unloaded directly into the 
hopper in about six minutes, the whole five being emp- 
tied at one and the same time. Inthe case of oats the 
time averages somewhat longer. As soon as the car is 
unloaded, an attachment to which a flag is arranged 
notifies the deputy weighing inspector on the floor below 
of the fact, who takes the weight from the scales of 
which the hopper forms a part. This being concluded, 
a lever draws the slide from an opening in the center of 
the hopper, and the grain passes through a large funnel 
which extends directly into the body of the Eastern 
freight cars that stand on the ground track below. The 
same process follows with the five cars on the other track 
as soon as the grain has passed from the hopper, and 
the empty cars are immediately drawn out and their 
places supplied by others. In order to secure the ut- 
most accuracy, the scales are built on stone foundations, 
and are thus rendered secure from settling, making it 
almost impossible for them to get out of line. In order 
to guard against any variations produced by climatic 
causes, the scales are carefully adjusted by the inspector 
every morning. The mechanism is a very simple one, 
and presents certain features whose superior advantages 
most be apparent to the most inexperienced. The aver- 
age number of cars unloaded an hour is about fifteen, 
which shows a decided gain in time over the old way of 
shoveling from one car to another. The arrangement of 
the apparatus is such that there is but little or no waste; 
and, last of all, being inclosed, the inclemency of the 
weather at any season cannot interfere with the operation, 

An important consideration of this new system is its 
cheapness, the charge for weighing being only 70 cents 
per car. This circumstance is likely to have a strong 
influence in its relation to the subject of terminal 
charges. The statistics taken from the report of the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners for the crop 
year of 1884 shows that more than one-half of the grain 
sold was by sample, the remainder being from the ele- 
vators. It is claimed that the proportion in favor of 
sample sales will be materially increased during the 
present year, inasmuch as the hopper scale system gives 
as accurate a degree of weights as is obtained from the 
elevators, and the facilities for transacting a large yol- 
ume of business are equal in other respects. 


The Howe Scales have all the latest improvements 
It istrue economy to buy the best. Borden, Selleck & 
Co., Agents, Chicago, Il], 
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Issued on  Suty 7, 1885, 


{The patents under this date were omitted in the reg- 
ular order because of the delay in issuing the Officcal 
Gazette for this date. | 


AnimaL Powrer.—Ezekiel J. Yarbrough and John M. 
Kyker, Burns City, Tex. (No, model.) No. 321,876. 
Filed Dec. 17, 1884. 


Bag FILuIne, WEIGHING AND REGISTERING MACHINE. 
—Jobn R. Campbell, Troy, Minn. (No model.) No. 
321,793. Filed April 27, 1885. 


Fannine Mrii.—Walter 8S. Wood, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 321,568. Filed Feb. 3, 1885. 


APPARATUS FOR TRANSFERRING GRAIN AND THE STOR- 
AGE THEREOF.—Lyman Smith, Kansas City, Mo. (No 
model.) No. 321,769. Filed Feb. 26, 1885. 


Rippie For Exrracting CocktE AND WILD Pras 
FROM GRAIN.—William Atwell and Robert Floeter, 
Chatham, Ont., Can., assignors of one-third to Manson 
Campbell, same place. (No model.) No. 321,881. 
Filed April 11, 1884. Patented in Canada Feb. 4, 1884. 
No. 18,614. 


Grain Scaues.—Alfred J. Buil, St. Louis, Mo. 
model.) No. 321,481. Filed April 27, 1885. 


Issued on Aug. 11, 1885. 


(No 


Car StarterR.—Joshua C. Price, Taylorsville, assignor 
of one-half to Augustin W. Wright and Freeman P. 
Roach, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 323,962. Filed 
May 26, 1885. 


SprraL Conveyor.—William C. Marr and Nahum C. 
Marr, Onawa, Iowa. (No model.) No. 323,944. Filed 
June 18, 1885. 


Brast REGULATOR FOR FanninG MAcHIngs, E'rc.—C. 
Dickinson, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 324,242. 
Filed Nov. 25, 1884. 


Grain Dripr.—Heinrich Stollwerck, Cologne-on-the- 
Rhine, Prussia, Germany, assignor to Gebr, Stollwerck, 
same place. (No. model.) No. 324,182. Filed Jan. 8, 
1885. Patented in England Dec. 11, 1884. No. 16,313. 


Grinpine Mirr—George K. Smith, Chicago, IIL, 
assignor to the H. ©. Stover Implement Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 324,181. Filed May 16, 1885. 


~Grinpine Minu.—Walter C. Westaway, Beloit, Wis. 
(Reissue.) No. 10,634. Filed June 29, 1885. Original 
No. 309,326, dated Dec. 16, 1884. 


Fraxseep CLuaner.—Thomas R. Rosier, San Jose, 
Cal. (Nomodel.) No. 324,275. Filed March 19, 1885. 


WareEHOUSE Truck.—George F. Armstrong, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (No model.) No. 324,066. Filed Dec. 19, 
1884, 


Issued on Aug. 18, 1885. 


DrivE CuHain.—Joseph J. Seldner, Baltimore, Md. 
(No niodel) No. 324,734. Filed Dec. 4, 1884. 


Gratin Drrer.—Jesse R. Sitler, Axtell, Kan. 
model.) No. 324,737. Filed Aug. 25, 1884. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—George Brooks and Solomon B. 
Pike, Detroit, Mich. (No ae No, 324,454. Filed 
June 12, 1884. 


GRINDING Aten EM orice C. Cogswell, New York. 
N.Y. (No model.) No. 324,363. Filed Aug. 25, 1884. 


(No 


AvutToMATIC GRAIN WrIGHER.—Gabriel J. Gibbons, 
Haven, Kan. (Model.) No. 324,873. Filed March 


28, 1885. . 
Issued on Aug. 25, 1885. 
VENTILATOR FOR Gram Brys.—Benj. F. Harrell, 
New Marion, Ind. (No model.) No. 325,170. Filed 


Sept. 2, 1884. 
Witp PEA anp Oat SEPARATOR.—James M. King, 


Rochester, Minn. (No model.) No. 325,093. Filed 
Jan. 5, 1885. 
Issued on Sept. 1, 1885. 
Drive CHatn.—George 8. Briggs, Rockford, Ill. 


(Model.) No. 325,494. Filed May 18, 1885. 


ExLevator Bncoxer.—Christ Banker and John H. 
Robeits, Pittsburg, Pa., said Banker assignor to William 
M. Babbott, same place. (No model.) No. 325,478. 
Filed Oct. 15, 1884. Renewed Aug. 3, 1885. 


Avuromatic WericHinc Macuing.—John Stevens, 
Neenah, Wis. (No model.) No. 325,282. Filed Aug. 
29, 1884. 

Issued on Sept. 8, 1885. 


Car STaARTER.—Adolf Kruzner and_Florian Teutschert, 
Vienna, Austria, Hungary. (No model.) No. 326, 043. 
Filed May 18, 1885, 


CYLINDER FoR Corn SHELLERS.—John H. Gilman, 


ee) Ill. (No model.) No. 325,671. Filed Aug. 20, 

Automatic Weicuime MacHrinr.—Valentine Webber 
and James R. Harri-on, Princeville, Ill., assignor of one- 
third to William Harrison, same place. (No model.) 


No. 826,074. Filed March 14, 1885. 


GRAIN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


[Hom the Baltimore Journal of Commerce.) 


The crop of wheat produced and harvested in the 
United States in 1884 yielded, as per the official figures 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 512,- 
753,900 bushels; the area of acreage given being 89,475,- 
885, and averaging about thirteen bushels per acre. This 
was the largest crop ever grown in our country, and after 
making ample allowance from it for home requirements, 
independent of any surplus that may have been left over 
from the previous year’s crop, there was available for 
export upward of 185,000,000 bushels. 

Europe, having also been favored with good average 
crops, as welias India and other surplus-producing coun- 
tries, caused a lower range of prices than had before for 
many years been known—making the business, to meet 
foreign competition, very unsatisfactory to all inter- 
ested. 

The aggregate exports for the year ended Aug. 31 from 
all the ports was of wheat 73,500,000 bushels, and of 
flour 9,150,000 barrels—reducing latter to wheut makes a 
total of 114,675,000 bushels, as compared with the total 
of the previous year 105,243,000 bushels, which was out 
of a crop upward of 90,000,000 bushels less than that of 
1884. Of the exports of the past year 38,000,000 bushels 
wheat and flour reduced went from the Pacific, and 76,- 
675,000 bushels from the Atlantic ports. From these fig- 
ures it is quite evident the surplus remaining over from 
the crop of 1884 is not less than 70,000,000 bushels. 

The superabundant growth of wheat in 1884, resulting 
in such unprecedented low prices that many farmers 
were induced to turn their attention to other products, 
which led to a reduction in the area planted last fall of 
about ten per cent., and the severity of the wintre 
thronghout the Western states diminished the growth of 
the crop harvested in 1885 as compared with that of 1884 
fuily 150,000,000 bushels, the entire yield of winter not 
exceeding 220,000,000 bushels, and with a generally ac- 
cepted spring crop of 140,000,000 bushels, gives as the 
entire crop of 1885 about 360,000,000 bushels, which, 
with 70,000,000 bushels or more remaining over from 
the previous year’s crop, makes our total supply for the 
ensuing year 430,000,000. Deducting 325,000,000 for 
home requirements, which is a fair allowance, we have 
an exportable surplus, should it be wanted, of 155,000,000 
bushels before the harvest of 1886. 

Mr. E. H. Walker, statistician of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, mikes the available surplus for export 
for 1885-86 about 115,500,000 bushels, provided the crop 
prospects for 1886 are of a favorable character. 

The present outlook of the export trade is not at all 
encouraging. Stocks of wheat and flour inthe princi- 
pal importing countries in Europe are large, and their 
home crops said to be of fair average, making them for 
the time independent, and, until their reserves later on 
need replenishing, shipments from the United States 
will necessarily continue light. 

The corn crop of 1884 proved the largest ever grown, 
the government official report making it 1,795,000, 000 
bushels, out of which there were exported about 55, 000,- 
000 bushels, but little more than 3 per cent. 

The present crop to be harvested covers an acreage of 
74,000,000, being 9 per cent. increase over the previous 
year, and promising a yield equal to the most favorable 
crop years, which averaged from 25 to 29 bushels per 
acre. Assuming 26 bushels for the average this year it 
would make the crop 1,924,000,000 bushels, offsetting, to 
a large extent, the reduced wheat crop. 

The reserve of wheat and flour in so vast an area as 
comprises the United States must of necessity be very 
vague and indefinite; but assuming the crop estimates 
each year as approximately correct, and deducting there- 
from what is recognized by experience as ample for 
home consumption for bread, seeding and manufacturing 
purposes, and the export foreign of wheat and flour, the 
residue can very appropriately be classed as the coun- 
try’s reserve. 

On this hypothesis we submit the following: 


Bushels. 
1882 crop ... «504,185,470 
18555] MA ees . 421,086,100 
1884“ - -512,000,000 


WOTRVENTOO VORES ss acs cae tes dius conedaQudval ceneenes ri. 437, 271, 570 
Deduct for three years home consumption an average of 


Bap, OUD ODO) GRC Bitue cratale cies erolistaw cereielCieiniefeaiee cicieie adie cig. eiate 975,000,000 
462, 271,570 570 

«+ 128,598,075 

.« 127,031,697 

+105; 243°830 
——_—— —- 360,873,602 
101,397 397, 968 
TAG ero ps LSGtie tavivtgaly eases [ated aia seine masini wists) « Satera Naito ee 360, 7000, 7000 
i 461,397,968 
Deduct from home consumption 1885-86........ 2... ......325, 000, 000 
Balance available for export 1885-86 ..........-...0e eee eee 136,397,968 


In the above we have not considered any. surplus that 
may bave been on hand at the end of the crop year Aug. 
31, 1882. 

We append statistics showing the aggregate acreage 


and average yield of wheat per acre from 1872 to 1885 
inclusive, the figures for the latter year being estimates, 
but which we think will prove, when more authentically 
known, rather under than above the facts; also tables 
showing exports of wheat, flour and corn from the Unit- 
ed States each year from 1872 to 1885: 


WHEAT, ACREAGE, YIELD, ETC. 


Yield of |Average 
No wheat yield 
Years of acres. | bushels. [per acre 
11.9 
12.7 
12.3 
> 36 *500 11 
89.256" 500 10.4 
364, 194,147 18.9 
10/420, 122,400 13.1 
052! 159,591,093 13.8 
86.717 498)! 49,868 13.1 
37 709 (020/380, 280,000 10.1 
37,067,194|504,185 470) 13.6 
86 45 421 3086, 100 11.5 
39.4 73, 900 13 
! i360, 000. 000 10.1 


The exports of wheat and flour from the United States 
since 1872 have been (flour reduced to bushels in total): 


| 
Wheat, | Flour | 
bushels. | bbls. 


Total 
bushels. 


Years ended Aug. 31. 


24,938,690) 2,870,070) 89,285 
43,913,430) 2 658,37 2 


91, 383,330 
YS 959,150 
69 551,368 


9 684] 4,206,731) 
3,989, 043 | 


5,609,485 160, 165, 560 
178 6, 565,140/187, 758) 908 
988} 7.903,176} 170, 140,280 
392)1 28, 598, O75 
3 04|127,031,697 

1124,555) 8,928,064) 105,243,839 
78,500,000! 9,150,000' 114,675,000 


The corn crop now in the fields to be harvested prom- 
ises to be the largest ever produced in our country, and 
will afford a greater surplus for export the ensuing crop 
year. : 

The acreage and production of corn since 1882 have 
been: 


| No. Ay. yield 
| of acres. |Xield, bus.| per acre. 
30.7 
23.8 
20.7 
29.4 
| 26.1 
26 6 
26.9 
29,2 
27.6 
188 251,194 916,000) 18.6 
188: 65, 361, 617.U25.546] 24.6 
188% m= 68° 301,889) 1 951,066,895 22.7 
ASSAM red ceo euitianae eye sie ».. |69,682 780) 1°'795,000,000 25.6 
Dial Shin GAAC SECC EeULe AEP aU Cbree ya 000 000" 1, 1924 000. 000! 26 


INDIAN CORN EXPORTED ANNUALLY SINCE 187 11, FOR YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 80. 


Corn Meal. 


Corn, Total 

Years. | bus. bbls. bus. 
1872 - /84,491,660 308, 840]26 035.850 
1873. 88,541,930. 403,111]40,559,485 
1874 887,807]36. 373,641 
1875 aoe G54 30. 316. 390 
1876 2AO[51 264.72 
Hew Sralerab taeiol afbislarche(cfetWiclalataiciaisiosieiaatteiiah 4: 47 90747 3, 100 518 
MO Uiotatadalaintslel ule wi tjetelvisial melee aise Were kiniaiee 5 BE 
Lace re cident epee cachet dca) cere 397. 160 8s, 282,052 
LBSO ce c5 corccrae sitttents Seine cs vaatanaaciateae 350 613]99 922.9 12 


434.993]9 1,083,140 
288, 942]44,629.625 
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NEW GRAIN RULES. 


The Northwestern Road gives notice that hereafter 
the following rules will apply on grain to be cleaned in 
transit for Milwaukee or Chicago: All agents on the 
Winona & St. Peter Railroad and the Dakota division 
and branches, except Alcester to Esmond, inclusive, will 
be allowed to way-bill wheat, flax- seed, oats, rye and 
barley, to the following stations: Auror Ciera 8 eae Wie 
Rochester, Minn. ; St. Charles, Minn.; Winona, Minn., to 
be cleaned in transit for Chicago and Milwaukee. Such 
freight must be way-billed to the cleaning station at the 
billing rates from forwarding station to Chicago or Mil- 
waukee, and freight charges must be paid through at the 
cléaning station. All shipments must be weighed be- 
fore being unloaded at the cleaning station, and an equal 
amount of the same kind of grain. will be forwarded 
free from cleaning station to destination. The cleaning 
in transit account at the cleaning station, in order to get 
the benefit of the free transportation from cleaning sta- 
tion to destination, must be evened up on the first day 
of August of each year, Wheat, flax-seed, oats, rye 
and barley from the cleaning stations may be way-billed 
to Chicago or Milwaukee (whichever station the grain 
was originally billed to be cleaned in transit for) free, if 
shipped within thirty days after receipt of the same at 
cleaning station. 


P. McLaughlin “ succeeds McLaughlin & Williams, 
grain commission merchants, Kansas City, Mo, 
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| ELEVATOR AND GRAIN NEWS |e3- 


Merryfield, Dak., is to have a 20,000-bushel elevator. 

East Mississippi has raised a splendid corn crop this 
year. 

J. H. Kirker, of Belleflower, IIl., is enlarging his ele- 
vator. 

Two new elevators will probably be built at Utica 
Minn. 

W. L. Luce is building a new elevator at Kenyon, 
Minn. 

A. G. Butler is about to build an elevator at Bellevue, 
Mich. 

J.M. Jones, grain dealer, Wellsburg, W. Va., has as- 
signed. 

Another large elevator will probably be built in Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Warrenburg, Mo., has three elevators and three flour- 
ing mills. 

The new elevator at North Topeka, Kan., has been 
iron roofed. 

German millet is being extensively cultivated in Wil- 
son Co., Kan. — 

Packard’s new elevator, at Creighton, Neb., will hold 
20,000 bushels. 

R. Denton & Son, Anita, Iowa, have sold out their 
grain business. 

The weekly consumption of wheat in Chicago is about 
100,000 bushels. 

Millet is going to make a most excellent crop in Lyon 
Co., Kan., this year. 

H. M. Power is building an elevator at Whitewood, 
Northwest Territory. 

Eben Ryder & Co., grain dealers of this city, have 
dissolved partnership. 

H. E. Benton, Holyoke, Mass., has sold out his grain 
business at that place. 

Rodney J. Hardy. & Sons, grain dealers, Boston, Mass., 
are said to have failed. ; 

Davis & Harrison, grain dealers, Anita, Lowa, are about 
to dissolve partnership. 

Lewis & Farley succeed A. B. Lewis in the grain busi- 
ness at Dubuque, Iowa. 

Corn in Montgomery Co., Ind., is said to yield sixty- 
five bushels to the acre. 

The North Star Elevator Co. will build an elevator at 
Elliot, Dak., this season. 

The skating rink at Sleepy Eye, Minn., has been con- 
verted into a warehouse. , 

Corn fields near Indianapolis, Ind., have been greatly 
damaged by grasshoppers. 

Bettleheim & Waugh, grain dealers, Brookfield, Mo., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Yankton, Dak., grain buyers report but little wheat 
seeking market at that point. 

Davis & Chapman succeed M. H. Davis in the grain 
business at Prairie City, lowa. 

Van Dusen & Co., of Austin, Minn., have commenced 
on their large grain warehouse. 

Allyn & Horton, lumber and grain dealer, at Modesta, 
Ill., are closing out their business. 

The residence of J. W. Helm, a grain dealer of Dan- 
ville, Ill., was recently burglarized. 

About 50,000 bushels of new wheat have been received 
at the Grandin Elevator, Fargo, Dak. 

Z. D. Mathus, of Shenandoah, Iowa, has sold out his 
grain business to Bennett & Schenck. 

The Central Elevator and Elevator “A” 2, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have ta ken out licenses. 

The wheat harvest in the vicinity of Fort Morgan, 
Col., averages sixty bushels to the acre. 

The elevators in the vicinity of Morris, Minn., are re- 
ceiving large quanti ies of new wheat. 

North Dakota is flooded with agen's of commission 
parties in Duluth, soliciting shipments, 

W. M. Root, grain commission merchant, 
Ohio, has sold out to J. H. Richardson. 

Spring wheat in the vicinity of Carsonville, Mich., is 
reported a failure on account of the rust. 

C. D. Bush and E. K. McCarthy, members of the Open 
Board of Trade, Chicago, IIl., failed, Aug. 31. 

A. Mackie & Co., grain and commission merchants, of 
Chicago, Lll., suspended business on Aug. 31. 

The new elevator of the McGregor Bros., at Frontenac, 
Minn., will have a capacity of 30,000 bushels. 

Chaaslor Bros. & Co., grain commission merchants of 
Kansas City, Mo., have dissolved partnership. 

BE. L. Brown, of Minneiska, Minn., has taken charge of 
a warehouse for Brooks Bros., at DeGraff, Minn. 


An elevator company has been organized to buy and 
ship grain at all river landings between Pierre and Bis- 


Newark, 


marck, Dak. Elevators will be built this fall at Fair- 
banks, Tibeau, Scranton and La Grace. — : 

Diffen baugh’s new elevator at Washington, Kan., is 
now completed and ready for business. 

Mr. Elmer Forbes, of Topeka, Kan., is now running 
the elevator he lately bought at Bellview, Kan. 

There are eight grain buyers in Luverne, Minn., and 
the competition is a great benefit to the farmers. 

The oats crop around Lander, Wyoming, yields thirty 
bushels to the acre, and wheat thirty-five bushels. 

Messrs. H. L. Miliard & Co., millers at Sterling, Rice 
Co., Kan., are putting up a 150,000-bushel elevator. 

The partnership existing between Gregory, Wheeler & 
Oo., grain dealers, Chicago, Ill., has been dissolved. 

The new Mayville (Minn.) elevator is progressing 
rapidly, and will be a fine building when completed. 

The corn crop in the Cedar Valley, Neb., is said to be 
one of the best ever raised in that part of the country. 


James Holes, of Hunter, Dak., is erecting a 20,000- 
bushel elevator on his farm to be run by horse power. 

The new elevator of Basset & Co., at Ellendale, Dak., 
now completed, has a capazity of about 40,000 bushels. 


During the first twenty days of August over 54,000 
bushels of oats were shipped from Argenta, Macon Co., 
Tl. 

Three hoodlums were recently arrested at Armourdale 
Kan., charged with stealing wheat from the new eleva- 
tor. 

The newly completed Sawyer Elevators, at Tower 
City and Buffalo, Dak., have a capacity of 35,000 bushels 
each. 

The best yield of sod wheat harvested this year in 
Kingman Co., Kan., turned out fourteen bushels to the 
acre. 

A New York paper says that India wheat is offered in 
London as far ahead as next February at 87 cents a 
bushel. 


Aberdeen’s (Dak.) new elevator will be finish edand in 
operation by Sept. 15. Tne capacity will be 25,000 
bushels. 

Armourdale (Kan) Elevator “OC” was transferred Sept. 
1 by J. G. Campbell and wife, the consideration being 
$35,000. 

W. O. Dodge, for many years a resident of St, Paul, 
Minn., has gone to Minneapolis to engage in the grain 
business. 

The grain commission firm of Gentry & Woods, at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been dissolved. Richard Gentry 
succeeds. 


_ The elevator owned by Hyke & Fox, at Luverne,Minn., 
has been sold by the receiver, J. L. Helm, to F. A. Hyke 
for $2,485. . 

Lanier & Co., Memphis, Tenn., are building a ware- 
house and elevator in connection with their new mill at 
that place. 

A new elevator is being built at Milford, Minn., on 
the Winona & St. Peter Railway, between New Ulm and 
Sleepy Eye. : 

John Thomas Porter and others, of Montgomery, Ala., 
will erect a 200,000-bushel grain elevator at that place 
immediately. 

Tighe Bros. of Bradshaw, Neb., have added some ma- 
chinery to their elevator bought of the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Ten car loads of wheat from points west pass through 
Mitchell, Dak., daily, over the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Road. 

A great deal of poor wheat is reported from Waseca 
Co., Minn. The elevators are not taking in any of this 
year’s crop yet. 

The first spring wheat of this season was marketed at 
Pipestone, Minn., on Aug. 18. It was graded No. 2 and 
brought 63 cents. 

Work on the new elevator at Graceville, Minn., was 
commenced some time ago. It will be of about 30,000 
bushels’ capacity. 

W.G. Wharton and other parties have purchased 
ground at Birmingham, Ala., on which to build a $40,000 
mil! and elevator. 

A gang of men are building an elevator at Clarkfield, 
Yellow Medicine Co., Minn., on the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad. 

The Winona & St. Peter Elevator, being built at 
Winona, Minn., will be completed by about Oct. 15; the 
cost will be $80,000. 

A crew of seven men have gone out to Nicollet Sta- 
tion, Minn., to build a grain warehouse for Louis Schnell, 
of St. Charles, Mion. 

Barnett & Record, of Minneapolis, Minn., are about to 
build a 30,000-bushel circular elevator at Casino, Dak.., 
for Kelsey & Gooding. 

R. D. Hubbard & Co. of Mankato, Minn., have pur- 
chased the elevator at Eagle Lake, Minn., formerly 
owned by H. Cummins. 

Frank Graham, for several years past an extensive 
grain dealer in Kewanee, Ill., has absconded, leaving a 
large number of creditors. 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator, which isto be built at 
Groton, Dak., will be completed in time, itis stated, to 
commence handling the crop. 

David Gamble, near Marshall, Minn., has sold his farm 
On rather novel terms. The consideration is that 1,000 
bushels of No. 2 wheat shall be placed by the purchaser, 
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C. W. Pomeroy, in the. Marshall Elevator at Gamble’s 


disposal each year for four years, when Pomeroy is to 
have a warranty deed. 

The old commission house of T. B. Chamberlain & 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has made an assignment. Assets, 
$15,000. Liabilities not known. 


W. T. Cooper has withdrawn from the 
sion firm of Alston, Crowell & Co., of 
The firm name remains the same. 


W. H. Baker is to take charge of Van Dusen’s elevator 
at Sleepy Eye, Minn., the coming season, in place of J. 
D. Jones, who goesto Washington. 

Crop reports from the vicinity of Grand Forks, Dak., 
show the yield to be far below the average, blight having 
affected the grain to a great extent. 

The L. C. Porter Milling Company, of Winona, Minn., 
are contemplating the erectian of an elevator at Sleepy 
Eye, if a proper site can be secured. 

Over 25,000 bushels of wheat had been received atthe 
elevators of Ellendale, Dak., up to Sept. 4, of which a 
large portion was graded No. 1 hard. 


Ulrich Busch, of Chicago, IIl., has taken out a build- 
ing permit to erect an elevator, 41x61 feet, on Cherry 
street. The cost will be about $12,000. 

The yield of grain in the vicinity of Grand Forks, 
Dak., proves to be far below the average. Along the Red 
River the quality of the grain is better. 

The new distillery of Gus Sessinghaus, St. Louis, Mo., 
will make atrial start about Sept. 15. The structure, 
complete with machinery, cost $50,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator and Milling Company, of St. 
Lawrence, Hand Oo., Dak., will build a new 20,000- 
bushel elevator, to be completed Oct. 1. 

Hill & Kinsey, grain dealers of Roberts, Minn., are 
putting up a new elevator at Jewett’s Mills,St.Croix, Co., 
Wis.,fon the line of the Wisconsin Central Road. 

Mr. Blair, of Eyota, Miun., has commenced to build an 
elevator at Chatneld, Minn. This will give Chatfield 
four elevators and three firms to handle grain. 


K. K. Liquin, of Britt, lowa, is making quite a num- 
ber of improvements in his elevator, and gets all his 
supplies from the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


Lee & Herrick, of Crookston, Minn., praprietors of 
the “V ley Mill,” are building an elevator for their own 
use, which will have a capacity of 50,000 bushels. 

The firm of Walker and Co, grain commission, at To- 
ledo, Ohio, suspended on Aug. 19. The alleged cause 
was the refusal of the bank to accept their paper. 

The (former) Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator, at Barnes- 
ville, Minn., is being removed from the north end of the 
town to a track 1,800 feet long, south of Market street. 

Moulton & Sons, the contractors for the mammoth 
elevator at Washburn, Wis., have let contracts for 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and timber to go into the structure. 

Wheat is being marketed freely along the Fargo 
Southern Railroad, in the Red River Valley, Minn. At 
some stations the receipts are 1,800 and 2,000 bushels per 
day. 

W. A. Strong, President of the Joliet (Ill.) Elevator 
and Gas Light Company, has purchased two large stores 
from J. P. Stevens, of joliet, Lll., for the price of $33,- 
000. 

On the farm of Elliott Bros., a short distance from 
Aberdeen, Dak., a load of oats was recently drawn 
across a stubble field, which, when threshed, measured 
105 bushels. 

The Northern Pacific Elevator Company commenced 
the erection of an elevator at Cheney, Wash. Ter., on 
June 26, the first one in the territory, with 75,000 bush- 
els’ capacity. ; 

The b nanza wheat men of the Red River Valley are 
alarmed at the aew departure of the Duluth elevators in 
grading the majority of their wheat as Northern instead 
of No.1 hard. 

J. H. Dole & Co. have just started up their new ele- 
vator at Abingdon, Ill., and are well pleased with it. 
All the michinery was putin by the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ll. 


John Brownlee, of Little York, Ill., has just com- 
pleted one of the best elevators in that section, and has 
purchased all his machinery from the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


The supply of wheat brought to Montreal this season, 
chiefly from the Northwest, by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, for shipment to England, is keeping up re- 
markably well. 


Turner & Bellamy, of Nashua, Minn., are said to have 
completed arrangements with the Minneapolis & North- 
western, whereby they will control the grain trade alopg 
the line of that road. 


The Union Elevator Company, of Joliet, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $70,000. Incorpora- 
tors are Edward C. Hagar, F. W. Woodruff, S. B. Reed, 
C. Knowlton and W. A. Strong. 


Work on the Capital City Elevator, Topeka, Kan., is 
being pushed on vigorously. When completed, this ele- 
vator, which is backed by a strong company of capital- 
ists, will be one of the largest in the West, with a capac- 
ity of 250,000 bushels. . 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated at Denver, Col., with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
and bought outthe flour mills of Burnell, Cusinan & 


rain commis- 
emphis, Tenn. 


Co., CO. R. Davis, J. K. Mullen & Co., and Crescent Mill- - 
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ing & Elevator Co., all of Denver; B. F. Hottell, Fort 
Collins; O. F. Barber, Golden; B. F. Johnson and Model 
Mill & Elevator Co., Greeley; Denio & Barr and Dick- 
son & Webb, Longmont. 


What is needed most in Lathrop, Mo., is a grain ele- 
vator and feed mill, the principal crop 1aised in tbat 
commun ty being corn, of which there is going to be a 
great abundance this year. 


Indians at Devil’s Lake Agency have raised 60,000 
bushels of wheat this season. The wheat will be manu- 
factured int» flour at the “Agency Mill” and turned over 
to the government at $2 per hundred. 


McClure & Griffin are building a steam elevator at 
Smartville, Neb., and have placed their entire order for 
fifteen-horse power engine, twenty horse power boiler, 
etc., with the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, ILI. 


The Fargo & Southern Elevator Company, of Winona, 
Minn.,has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000. President, 8S. Y. Hyde, of La Crosse, Wis. ;Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, H. O’Neill, of Winona, Minn. 


D. D. Mangam, in the wholesale grain and feed busi- 
ness in New York City, has admitted to an interest in 
the business L. H. Williams, W. L. Mangam, and D. D. 
Mangam, Jr. The firm name is D.D. Mangam & Co. 


Messrs. Hadden & Farrington, of Memphis, Tenn., 
have added grain to their business as cotton factors and 
commission merchants. Mr. G. F. Huls, an experienced 
grain man, will have control of this branch of the busi- 
ness. 


G. 8. Barnes, President of the Northern Pacific Eleva- 
tor Compuny, believes the acreage of wheat in the terri- 
tory of Dakota to be twenty per cent. less than that of 
1884, but admits the yield will be fully as great per 
acre. 


The banner crop of wheat in Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 
is reported to have been raised on the Beckwith farm, 
near Kxlamazoo, twenty acres of Clawson wheat yield- 
ing 1,004 bushels, an average of 501-5 bushels per 
acre. 


N. H. Payne, of Hunter, Dak., in looking over the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADBS, saw the ad- 
vertisement of the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., and 
ped an order for a complete elevator outfit with that 

rm. 


Vandeveer Bros. are building an elevator at Daven- 
port, Neb. They use a fifteen horse power engine and 
twenty-horse power boiler of the “Frost” make. Their 
entire order has been placec with the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Il. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Grain Elevator and Manufact- 
uring Company has been incorporated by John K. 
Speed, W. J. Chase, Louis Hanauer, Napoleon Hill, 
J. C. Neely and Robert Galloway, with a capital 
stock of $100,000. 


The contract for the new elevator at Washburn, Wis., 
has been let by the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad Company to J.T. Moulton & Son, of 
Chicago, the contract price being $225,000. The work 
was begun immediately. 


The Northern Pacific Elevators at various places in 
the vicinity of Fargo, Dak., have taken in about 75,000 
bushels of new wheat, most of which graded No. i 
hard. The indications show a good quality but a lighter 
yield than was expected. 


Says the Augusta Gazette: The farmers of Butler Co., 
Kan., might give a peck for each acre of growing corn 
in their fields toward a monument for Grant. At 25 
cents per bushel, about $8,000 might be realized out of 
the county’s 130,000 acres. 


The yield of wheat from about five and one-half acres 
of the Fort Co'lins College Farm, Col., was 175 bushels 
of improved Fife and Blount’s Hybrid No. 15. The 
yield of the latter from one acre, from thirty pounds of 
seed, was forty-five bushels. 


A certificate of incorporation was given, on Aug. 19, 
to the Armourdale Elevator Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., the incorporators being James P. Campbell, W. C. 
Jamison, N. F. Gorsuch and J.O. Brandenbaugh. Cap- 
ital stock, $35,000, all paid up. 


An elevator company has been organized at Bismarck, 
Dak., in connection with Evans’ line of boats, to buy and 
ship grain at all river landings between Pierre and Bis- 
marck. Elevators will be built this fall at Fairbanks, 
Libeau, Scranton and La Grace. | 


Messrs. Thomas & Benham, members of the Produce 
Exchange of New York, engaged in the flour, grain, 
butter and cheese business, were unable to meet their 
contracts on Sept. 8. It was believed, however, that 
their liabilities were but small. 


Webb Bros. & Co., of Bedford, Iowa, are building an 
elevator at Clearfield, Iowa, and have decided to make 
it one of the best in the state by putting in steam and 
sheller, cleaner, etc. They have just received the outfit, 
which istfrom the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, III. 


The St. Croix Elevator Company, of New Richmond, 
Wis., has filed articles of incorporation, the capital stock 
being $25,000. The object is to construct and operate 
elevators on the lines of the Wisconsin Central and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Com- 
panies. The incorporators are Wm. Johnson, O. W. 
Mosher and J. E. Clover. 


Grain dealers inthe northern portion of Wabash, 
county, Ind., and at other points along the line of the 
Detroit & Bel River division of the Wabash road, who 
formerly shipped their grain to Toledo, Ohio, exclusive- 


ly, have of late transferred their business to Detroit, 
Mich., and their example is being followed by dealers 
on the Nickelplate, Baltimore & Ohio and Lake Shore 
roads. This is said to have been caused by the improper 
grading of a Toledo inspector. 


Six million feet of lumber and 3,500 kegs of nails have 
been used in constructing the new 1,600,000-bushel eleva- 
tor in Southeast Minneapolis. These figures will give a 
fair idea of the immense proportions of the elevator, 
which, it is expected, will be ready to receive wheat by 
October. 


The Union Warehouse & Elevator Company, cap- 
ital stock $300,000, has been incorporated at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., with John R. Tyson as secretary, and F. 
H. M rritt as general manager, to erect a warehouse to 
hold 20,000 bales of cotton and an elevator; probably 
also a flour mill. 


The syndicate which recently bought the Fargo South- 
ern Elevators, at Fargo, Dak., are building a new eleva- 
tor at Wahpeton, Dak., to take the place of the ware- 
house destroyed there last year. They are also con- 
structing a large warehouse at Fargo, which will be sup- 
plemented by an elevator. 


That Indianapolis is again coming to the front as a 
grain center is evident from the fact that some day last 
month there was in store at that place 452,312 bushels of 
grain agiinst 198,700 at the corresponding date last year; 
besides there were fully 400 carloads of grain on side 
tracks to deliver to elevators. 


W. W. Boynton, the scalper, commonly known on the 
Chicago Board of Trade as “Willy Wally, the sweet 
singer,’ has been sued by Schwartz & Dupree, of Chi- 
cago, for $15,000 for losses incurred in stock specula- 
tions. On 'Change it was generally believed that Boyn- 
ton had lost most of his money. 


A most remarkable yield of wheat is reported from 
Aberdeen, Dak., fourteen bushels machine measure be- 
ing received from a plat of ground twenty-two rods 
long by two rods wide. When brought to the mill it 
weighed out just fifteen bushels. This shows a yield of 
nearly fifty-five bush ls to the acre. 


The Central Elevator Company, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been incorp»rated by W. W. Huntington, Andrews 
R. Potter and George L. Baker, all of Minneapolis, 
with Mr. Huntiogton as president. The corporation is to 
run thirty years, commencing Sept. 1. The capital stock 
is $100,000, and the limit of liabilities $50,000. 

The Van Duasen.Eliot Company has been incorporated 
at Duluth, Minn, to do a general commission business, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators are 
George W. Van Dusen, of Rochester, Miun.; Robert 
Eliot and George W. Marling, of Milwaukee, Wis.; C. 
H. Chadbourn, of Rocnester, and 8. F. Daggett, of Du- 
luth. 


The once traditional one dollar a bushel price of wheat 
in Oregon has this year gone down to fifty-seven cents, 
and even at that figure there is little demand. The great 
distance from the central wheat markets of the world by 
land and sea, it is alleged, form the chief and primary 
cause for the startling decline in the price of Oregon 
wheat. 


The Lake Superior Elevator Company held its annual 
meeting at Duluth, Minon., Aug. 18. The president’s re- 
port showed that tbe business wheat year hail been sat- 
isfactory. The reduction in storage rates is expected to 
give a powerful impulse to business. The new elevator 
of the company is almost completed. The old board and 
officers were re-elected. 


The Minnesota & Dakota Elevator Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, filed amendments to their articles of incorporation 
on Sept. 8 in the register’s office. The capital stock is 
increased from $100,000 to $150,000, and the number of 
shares from 2,000 to 8,000. The date of the annual 
meeting is changed from the first Monday in March to 
the fourth Tuesday in August. 


Messrs: Baker and Murdock of the state railway and 
warehouse commission, visited Glencoe, Minn., on Aug. 
20. They were met bya good many farmers for the 
purpose of discussing the railway and warehouse laws 
of last winter. The chief complaints made by the farm- 
ers were in regard to transit rates and the short weights 
given by the local elevator men. 


Wheeler, Rollins & Co. have opened a commission 
business in grain, provisions and stocks at St. Paul, 
Minn. They will also make a specialty of filling orders 
for millers, in which they will be greatly aided by their 
connections with some of the largest and most influen- 
tinl houses in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis and New 
York. The firm is composed of O. Wheeler, of Winona; 
H. M. Rollins, of Omaba, and M. B. Huffman, of Neeley, 
Neb., all practical grain men, who have been in the bus- 
iness for many years. 

The malsters of Lyons, N. Y., who buy annually over 
300,000 bushels of barley for their business, state that 
the quantity of that grain coming into the market in 
Wayne county is unusually large this season. This, they 
say, is because of a fear among the farmers that, owing 
to the immense quantities ot barley raised in Central 
and Western New York, the market will become lower 
as the season advances. Fifty and 55 cents a bushel for 
barley is being paid for the grain in Wayne county. 
This is slightly lower than a year ago. 

Knowing well the practice of speculators to put up 
prices at the first appearance of any outgoing movement 
in wheat, the sales and shipments are now partially kept 
secret. There is reason to believe, however, that advan 
tage is being taken of the phenomenally low freight rates 
now prevailing to transfer a good deal of our wheat to 


the seaboard. By selling the futures against the cash 
stuff the transfer can be made without loss. It is now 
quite difficult to find out the exact facts in regard to 
buying or shipping. 

The Union Elevator, located on the Manitoba tracks 
at University Switch, Minneapolis, Minn., was opened 
for business Sept.6. This elevator has a capacity of 
over 1,750.000 bushels. The L. T. Soule Elevator, at 
Minneapolis Junct on, which has opened also, has a ca- 
p:city of 100,000 bushels, but is so arranged that twice 
that amount may be accommodated. 


In 1880 the two states of Iowa and Illinois raised 600,- 
794,728 bushels of corn, or considerably more than one- 
third of the entire crop of America. This year those two 
states bid fair to raise 800,000,000 bushels of corn. In 
five years the two states will be raising annually 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels of corn. The corn belt will be the 
wealthiest belt in the Great West. There will be manu- 
facturing centers in that belt. Those centers will com- 
mand the trade of vast areas of the richest country. One 
of those centers Clinton has already become. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


The grain market of Chicago is just now suffering an 
-unusual depression. One cause largely contrivuting to 
this is the extortionate charges made by our elevators 
for storage. While reductions have been made in these 
charges in various other cities, our elevator-owners, re- 
gardless of market values, seem disposed to “charge all 
the traffic will bear” by maintaining a rate of storage 
that equals ina year about 20 per cent. of the value of 
wheat, nearly 40 per cent. of the vaiue of corn, and 60 
per cent. of the value of vats, at present prices of these 
commodities. This is rather startling, but we believe en- 
tirely true. For ins'ance, the cash price of wheat in the 
market is about 80 cents. The storage on this for the 
first ten days would be 114 cents per bushel; for every 
ten days thereafter up to Noy. 15 the rate is one-half 
cent. On that date winter storage commences, which is 
4 cents a bushel until April 15. If the grain remains 
in the elevator after that time, a charge of one-half 
cent additional is made for every ten days; so thata 
bushel] of grain putin a Chicago elevator, say on the 
first day of August, 1885, and remaining there until the 
first day of August, 1836, would be subject to a total 
charge tor storage of about 15 cents. 

To the cost of storage must be added the costof in- 
surance. There is practically no risk taken by the ele. 
vator proprietors. The receipts which they give partic- 
ularly specify that the owner of the grain assumes all 
risk of damage by the elements. The result is that this 
business has proven exceedingly profitable in the past. 
Most of the large elevators inthis city have already 
practically paid for themselves, and their proprietors 
should be willing to meet the present condition of affairs 
by voluntarily announcing a reduction in rates. This 
they can well afford to do, and still have left a very lib- 
eral margin of profit. That their charges are excessive, 
none can deny, and if the reputation of Chicago as the 
great grain center of the country is to be maintained, it 
1s absvlutely necessary that the elevator interest of this 
city should recognize this fact. A few days since an 
elevator receipt of 5,000 bushels of wheat was offered for 
sale on the floor of the Board of Trade on which the 
accrued charges for storage amounted to forty cents a 
bushel! There is grain in some of the eleva ors in Cai-- 
cago to-day subject to even a greater charge for storage 
than this; so that it would appear that by reason of these 
enormous charges the grain is being literaliy eaten up. 

We understand that some of the parties controlling 
our warehouses have recently rebated a small portion of 
the regular charge for storage in order to encourage 
shipments and induce fresh receipts, because the more 
frequently the grainis changed the larger the storage 
receipts. Under our present law the elevators are 
authorized to charge 114 cents for the first ten days or 
part thereof. and under this, where grain is changed 
freely, the income of an elevator is greatly increased. 
The gentlemen who represent this great interest will 
doubtless have the sagacity to see that the onerous 
charges which have prevailed for so many years, and 
which, perhaps, under a different conditioa of affairs 
were somewhat justifiable, will be so modified as to meet 
the present pressing circumstances. The pawnbroker 
rates now in force are proving a serious obstacle to tran- 
sactions on the Board, and a continuation of such charges 
will greatly injure Chicago as the great grain market of 
the country, for the grain will naturally seek (as it has 
already begun to) other poiats of shipment, where it 
will not eat itself up in charges.—Jnter Ocean. 


The large elevator of Slutz Bros., at Alta, Iowa, was 
burned on Sept. 6.. The cause of the fire was not known. 
The building with contents were insured for about $7,- 
000. 


At Groton, Minn., the following officers of the Groton, 
Union Elevator were elected at the last meeting of the 
stockholders: F. Smith, D. B. John, A. M. Sevrens, S. J. 
Griffin, Ed Mather, J. P. Fargo, 8S. Gibbs, with S. J. 
Griffin as president, F. Smith, treasurer, and D. B. 
John, secretary. 


On the night of Sept. 6, the warehouse of S. Bash & 
Co., at Fort Wayne, Ind., the largest commission mer- 
chants in Northern Indiana, was completely destroyed 
by fire, the oil mill and grain elevator adjoining bein 
also damaged. Tue loss was estimated at $30,000; in- 
sured for $20,500. The cause of the fire was not ascer- 
tained, 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the eleyator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the Uuited 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. eo 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


Business Manager 
Editor, 


CENTRAL IOWA GRAIN DEALERS. 


The grain dealers of Central Iowa held a quiet 
meeting at Des Moines on Aug. 28 and added 
eighteen new members to its list. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, M. McDonald, of 
Bayard; vice-president, EK, A. Abbott, of Marshall- 
town; secretary, George Heaton, of Perry; treas- 
urer, L. Mott, of Des Moines. The association is 
in a flourishing condition. Its purposes are pro- 
tective. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE DUMP SUITS. 


It will be noticed that the long drawn-out 
troubles between Mr. J. M. Harper, of Peoria, 
and the Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois, 
have at last been settled. By the terms of settle- 
ment the members of the Association receive li- 
censes from Mr. Harper to use grain dumps under 
the patents controlled by him, What the terms of 
settlement were we are not informed; but they 
were evidently satisfactory to both parties. 
Whatever may have been the merits of the con- 
troversy, parties who were not members of the 
Association have no right to criticise the action 
of that body in settling instead of fighting. Pat- 
ent litigation is tedious and expensive, and no 
man can expect his neighbor or an association of 
his neighbors to fight his battles for him without 
expense to him. 


A GREAT BULL PROJECT. 


An Indiana man comes to the front witha 
scheme for “bulling” the price of wheat second 
only to that of the Kansas man, which was com- 
mented on last month. His idea, however, is 
not that the price is artificially kept low, but that 
there is too much wheat. He estimates that there 
are 4,000,000 farmers who are interested in wheat. 
He wants each of these to subscribe five dollars, 
making a capital of $20,000,000 to operate with. 
Of this hé wants to use $16,000,000 to purchase 
one-half of the visible supply of wheat at 80 cents 
per bushel, and expend the remaining $4,000,000 
in grinding it into chicken feed. He estimates 
that the feed would sell for enough so _ that the 
farmers would have only $10,000,000 invested. 
He thinks that the withdrawal of the 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat from the possibility of consump- 
tion would advance the price of wheat to $1.25 so 
that the gain to the holders of the 300,000,000 
bushels of wheat still in farmers’ hands would be 
$135,000,000; enough to again open the flood- 
gates of prosperity on the entire country. 

As no one has as yet offered to be custodian of 


this fund, we will state that those who wish to 
contribute five dollars to tLis worthy purpose 
may send the money to Taz AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND Grain Trapre. We will put the money 
where it will do us the most good. 

But all these queer schemers lose sight of the 
fact that the price of wheat is not governed by the 
supply in the United States, or the home demand. 
So long as foreign buyers refuse our wheat when- 
ever it advances a point, notwithstanding that our 
crop is notoriously short, ought to prove something 
to the schemers, but they do not seem to heed 
the lesson. 


THE WESTERN WATERWAYS CON- 
VENTION. 


The Northwestern River Convention met at St. 
Paul on Sept. 3 pursuant to the call previously 
issued by Governor Hubbard, of Minnesota. 
Delegates to the number of 926 were present 
from Montana, Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and Missouri. Hach 
delegation came prepared to make a demand for 
the endorsement of some pet scheme, and nat- 
urally the result was an endorsement of pretty 
nearly every scheme relating to the improvement 
of the rivers and harbors of the Northwest. The 
convention was a large edition of the House of 
Representatives in Committee of the Whole on the 
River and Harbor Bill. 

While the convention has been stigmatized as 
the meeting of conspirators to organize a raid on 
the treasury, it must be remembered that, com- 
pared with the burdens borne by- the people of 
the states represented, the appropriations by the 
national government for internal improvements 
have been small. Illinois in particular is entitled 
to some of the money which she pays into the 
national treasury. In the past twenty years 
Illinois has paid $300,000,000 in internal revenue 
taxes to the general government; yet a few small 
appropriations (sometimes not asked for and gen- 
erally not needed) have been her share of the 
“spoil” doled out by every Congress. 

It seems apparent that in the future the North- 
west is “solid” for the improvement of her water- 
ways. Even the Hennepin Canal was endorsed, 
though we fear that local jealousy in Congress 
will again attempt to defeat the scheme. One 
thing we would advise Noithwestern congress- 
men to do: When Congress meets, hold a 
caucus, and vote solidly against the River and 
Harbor Bill, if it is as inequitable as its pre- 
decessors have been. 


THE FARMERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 


Uncle Rufus Hatch, the New York banker, 
widely known as a patron of agriculture, particu- 
larly the branch of it relating to the “shearing of 
lambs,” has come out with a remarkable state- 
ment that for the first time since 1881 “the farm- 
er is master of the situation.” So he says in the 
New York Sun, and he declares that if farmers 
will hold their wheat at a dollar a bushel at the 
stations, they can get it. 

He reaches this conclusion by the following 
course of reasoning: Hstimating 40,000,000 
bushels as on hand from the crop of 1883, the 
total yield of 1884 at 512,000,000 bushels, and 
the total yield of 1885, deducting nothing for 
spring wheat damage, at 357,000,000, he makes 
the total for two years 909,000,000 bushels. We 
exported last year 132,000,000 bushels, and used 
for seed 50,000,000, and home consumption 3U0,- 
000,000 bushels; allowing the same for seed and 
consumption this year, and we have a total of 
832,000,000 bushels, which leaves but 77,000,000 
bushels for export and to carry over. Therefore, 
says Mr. Hatch, if we export half as much wheat 
as we did last year, we shall not have a bushel 
left at the beginning of the harvest of 1886, and 
should the crop of 1886 be no larger than the 
crop of 1885 we should be importing wheat within 
eighteen months, andit would be selling at fam- 
ine prices. 

We do not deny the possibility of dollar wheat 
at the stations, but we do say thatasimilar course 
of reasoning to that of Mr. Hatch has swallowed 
up a good many million dollars the past year, 


owned by people who were willing to bet on 
their logic, but now owned: by the wily bears. 
Many ashorn lamb is willing to swear that “fig- 
ures are the durndest liars extant.” But Uncle 
Rufus forgets that concerted action by three or 
four million farmers is virtually impossible, and 
moreover, many of them are obliged to sell. Then, 
too, India, Australia and several other countries 
have something to say about the price of wheat. 
We do not raise all the wheat in the world, but we 
produce about all the cranks with schemes to bull 
its price. 


THE MINNESOTA WHEAT GRADES. 


On Sept. 9 the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners of Minnesota abolished the grades No. 
1 Hard and No. 1 Northern, established July 10. 
Other grades remain unchanged. The grades 
now stand thus: No. 1 hard spring shall be 
sound, well cleaned and weigh not less than 
fifty-eight pounds to the measured bushel, com- 
posed mostly of Scotch fife. No. 1 northern 
spring must be sound, well cleaned, weigh not 
less than fifty-seven pounds measured bushel and 
shall be composed of hard and soft wheat. The 
change was brought about by the agitation at 
Duluth. The effect of the change is claimed by 
experts to grade all good wheat No. 1 hard, and 
add four cents per bushel to the value of all such 
products. 

The commissioners claim that the change is 
merely technical; but they better leave. the 
grades alone, rather than juggle to add four cents 
per bushel to the farmers” profits; which, with 
even the authority of the state of Minnesota, 
they cannot do. The change made certainly will 
not add to the reputation of Minnesota wheat 
nor impress on farmers the difference between 
hard and soft wheat. 


THE CANAL QUESTION IN NEW 
YORK. 


On Aug. 19 a Canal Conference was held at 
Utica, N. Y., attended by a numbér of prominent 
men, including Horatio Seymour and Orlando B. 
Potter. The purpose of the conference was first 
to consider the necessity of enlarging the capac- 
ity of the Erie Canal, lengthening the locks, and 
increasing the depth of water two feet; and sec- 
ond, whether the state or National Government 
should stand the expense. On this last question 
there was considerable difference of opinion, but 
the view finally prevailed that the state should 
make the improvements, for the reason that 
national aid could only be secured by trades and 
compromises that would cost New York more in 
the end than the improvements would if made by 
the state direct. ‘The committee on resolutions 
submitted the following report: 


The delegates in convention assembled representing 
the various commercial and agricultural interests of the 
state of New York, hereby declare: 

First, That as it has been the policy of the people of 
this state to maintain adequate facilities for the trans- 
portation of freights between the Great West and Can- 
adas, to the seaboard by means of a cheap water route, 
that this policy should not be abandoned, but that the 
canals of the state should be forever preserved and 
maintained free and in such condition as to satisfy the 
wants of commerce. 

Second, That in pursuance of such policy the interests 
of the entire state demand that the canals shall be im- 
proved by lengthening the locks and deepening the 
channels. 

RESOLVED, That the preservation and improvement of 
the cavals be urged upon the attention of the next legis- 
lature by the executive committee of this convention. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


A committee was appointed to bring the ob- 
jects of the meeting before the political conven- 
tions. Another resolution was adopted, aimed at 
the Buffalo ring, as follows: 


ReEsotvep, That it is the duty of the people of the 
state who are taxed to support the canals of the state to 
see to it that elevator monopolies are not permitted to 
neutralize the effect of our great water system upon the 
commerce of the state by charging extortionate rates for 
elevating and transferring grain, and this conference 
does request the coming legislature to take such action 
upon this matter as shall relieve the commerce of the 
canal from such unjust charges. Adopted. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


‘ 
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~ Editorial Mention, : 


Re 
Coa eaTHTTTIOE 


Eastr-Bounp grain freights from Chicago are in 
a thoroughly demoralized condition: 


Tue collector at St. Louis is determined to 
make the bucket shops there pay a license. 


Ir is said that the Chicago elevator men have 
withdrawn the two cents per bushel rebate offered 
on wheat. 


EneuisH wheat has sold at $1.014 only, in 


spite of the big shortage in this year’s crop all 


over the world. 


Mrzssrs. Montcomery Bros., of Templeton, 
Iowa, in renewing their subscription, add: “Send 
August number; cannot do without it.” 


Tux Northern Pacific is carrying grain from 
Washington points to Minneapolis and Duluth 


‘for $8 per ton, or 40 cents per 100 pounds. 


Ir is thought that the run of Indiana wheat to 
St. Louis is about over. The Hast St. Louis ele- 
yators have about all they can comfortably take 
care of. 


Hon. J. B. Grinnett, of Iowa, refused to at- 
tend the Waterway Convention. Mr. Grinnell 
maintains that no grain exporting country was 
ever prosperous. 


Sr. Louts thinks the Waterway Convention was 
a fiasco. Perhaps the fact that a Kansas City 
man was president has something to do with St. 
Louis’ belief. 


W. D. Rinewart, Terre Haute, Ind., writes 
us: “I wish to congratulate you on the ‘get-up’ 
of the last number of the American ELEvaTor 
AND GRAIN TRADE.” 


A sae of wheat was made in Chicago, Sept. 
5, at 952 cents per bushel laid down in Liverpool, 
a price which evidently is the result of the pres- 
ent low freight rates. 


Witu1am WE ts, who superintended the build- 
ing of the first elevators in Chicago, and who has 
always been identified with the elevator business, 
died at Buffalo, N. Y., on Sept. 3. 


Tue “xingsters” at Buffalo may threaten all 
they please, but threats will not keep out compe- 
tition in the transfer of grain. They are simply 
calling attention to their own imbecility. 


Se | 

Tur Kansas Farmer advises. the farmers to 
sow with wheat every bit of good, clean ground 
that can be spared for the purpose. It believes 


that everything points to good prices in 1886. 


Ir is said that 1,000,000 bushels of wheat have 
been taken at Duluth for export. The belief is 
that it is to be taken to Buffalo and stored there 
to take advantage of cheap storage rates, and to 
be available in case of a rise. 


Tux evil effects of the rebate system carried 
on of late by St. Louis elevators to attract as 
much grain as possible to carry through to the 
fall and winter markets, are becoming more and 
more apparent as indicated by numerous requests 
from shippers to rebate on their shipments ex- 


' tending back to the dissolution of the elevator 


pool. They claim that the elevators can carry 
grain at half the rate they have been charging 


heretofore, so they do not want to pay any more. 
It is stated that a country member will introduce 
a bill in the Legislature making elevator charges 
three-quarter cents for the first ten days. 


Tuer “Monarch” Grain and Seed Separator, 
made by the Newark Machine Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, is one of the best known machines of its 
class. The makers evidently have full faith in its 
capabilities, judging from the offer in their card 
on another page. 


TuHisis the corn sheller season, and among the 
numerous machines advertised in these pages will 
be noticed that of Nathan Stedman, Aurora, Ind. 
His is a strong, well-made machine, with large ca- 
pacity. Mr. Stedman also makes special corn 
cleaners to order. - 


Amone the new commission cards in this issue 
is that of Messrs. Mills & Yates, of Duluth and 
Minneapolis, who do a general commission busi- 
ness. Mr. R. H. Ferguson, manager of the 
Duluth office, will promptly attend to any busi- 
ness placed in his hands. 


W. R. Eynon & Oo., of 63 Center street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, advertise their Treble Reduction 
Roller Feed Mill on another page. It is adapted 
to the uses of elevator men, millers, stockmen, 
and farmers, and is claimed to possess all the re- 
quirements of a perfect feed mill. 


Tue old and reliable firm of H. Channon & 
Co., 210-216 South Water street, Chicago, adver- 
tise some of their specialties on another page. 
The firm will be pleased to correspond with those 
needing anything in their line, and will furnish 
circulars and information to those applying. 


Tue Fremont Foundry & Machine Co., of Fre- 
mont, Neb., desire to correspond with those who 
intend to build or enlarge their houses, or who 
have repairing to do, which they make a specialty. 
They carry a full line of elevator machinery, and 
can furnish anything needed on short notice. 


Parties who wanta good horse power for any 
purpose should notice the card of David Bradley 
Mfg. Co., 63 North Desplaines St., Chicago, ad- 
vertising the Packer Portable Upright Horse 
Power, which has the tumbling-rod overhead. A 
descriptive circular will be sent free to appli- 
cants. 


Sr. Louis people declare that the Hoosiers beat 
the world for scientific mixing of wheat. Lots of 
Indiana wheat have been rejected, though 
shipped for No. 2. Some of it has been shipped 
with orders to “hold on track if it does not grade 
No. 2,” which, the St. Louis people think, looks 
as if the shippers entertained doubts themselves 
of its being up to grade. 


Curer Grain Inspector Price, of Chicago, has 
relieved the minds of grain speculators by setting 
down the rule that no superabundant quantity of 
shrunken wheat shall be admitted in the No. 2 
grade of spring wheat. As for the high inspec- 
tion of the oats crop complained of, Mr. Price has 
expressed his willingness to personally inspect 
cars graded too high, if he is notified by the re- 
ceivers. 


Tue Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
of Minnesota have just settled a question which 
is of great importance to the produce and ele- 
vator men, viz., the handling of damp or no grade 
wheat. Grain of this character is to be taken 
into special bins, properly handled and graded 
out on its merits. Thus when a car load 
of wheat which meets all the requirements of 
No. 1 Northern, except that it is damp or tough, 
is inspected, it is to be marked by the inspector, 
“No. 1 Northern if in condition—special.” The 
wheat is then put into a special bin, and if, after 
being handled, it comes up to the requirements 


of No. 1 Northern, it is then graded. If it does 
not come up to the standard, it is graded out on 
its merits, whether it ke No. 3 rejvcted or no 
grade. 


Rumor says that preparations have been made 
to corner wheat every month from Qectober to 
May. The leader of the scheme is said to be 
Phil. Armour, with plenty of Chicago and New 
York capital. The course of the bulls has been 
pointed to as confirmation of this rumor; but what 
tells most against it is the fact that the scheme 
has become known. Armour does not publish his 
intentions in that manner. 


Tue Southern states are largely increasing 
their food products. Recently compiled sta- 
tistics show in corn, between 1875 and 1884, an 
increased production of 109,124,000 bushels. 
The gain in oats during the same period was 29,- 
399,500 bushels. Arkansas, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Texas, Alabama and Kentucky 
produced the increase in corn, which the present 
year will doubtless further increase. 


Tue belief that the recent change made in the 
grading of No. 1 hard and No. 1 Northern wheat 
by the Minnesota Ruilroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners is apt to raise the price of wheat about 
four cents a bushel, is laughed at by Chicago 
Board of Trade men. And, in fact, they have 
cause for feeling easy about the matter, as very 
little of the choice No.1 hard heretofore came to 
the Chicago market, the greater quantity being 
taken up by local millers. 


Toe Frosr Manvuracrurine Co., Galesburg, 
Ill., have been working overtime, with plenty of 
orders accumulating on their books, and excellent 
prospects ahead:for the rest of the fall season. In 
a circular lately issued by Mr. A. B. Colton, the 
company’s manager of the sales department, we 
notice that, though the company has only been in 
the Nebraska trade two years, they already refer 
to twenty-five complete steam outfits. They have 
on their order-book the names of firms buying at 
over 200 stations in Nebraska. This is certainly 
a flattering record, and one made possible only by 
honest work. 


BarnarpD & Leas Mra. Co., Moline, Ill., have 
just issued a fine catalogue of the various well- 
known machines manufactured by them. Their 
business the past year has shown a very satisfac- 
tory increase over previous years, and the pros- 
pects of the fall trade are unusually good. The 
sales of the company during August aggregated 
211 machines, an average of seven a day. The 
works of the company have been enlarged the 
past year, and now have a floor spac> of 70,000 
square feet. Their machinery is known all over 
the United States, and even in foreign countries; 
and the company’s steady growth is evidence of 
the estimation in which its machines are held. 


A Cuicaco bucket-shop man says something is 
going to happen: “The fact is that all this Op- 
tion trading in grain, now carried on in Chicago, 
properly belongs to New York. Sponer or later 
itis bound to go there, for that is the money 
market, and money can be had there at cheaper 
rates than anywhere else on this continent. It 
takes large sums of money to carry on this sort 
of business, and will naturally take more and 
more. ‘The traffic will be carried to New York 
by influences as natural as the laws of gravita- 
tion. When it once gets there it will stick, and 
there will be no means of getting it back.” He 
evidently feels a little sore over the Market Com- 
mittee. 


GREAT dissatisfaction, it is reported, has been 
caused among the elevator men and farmers along 
the Winona & St. Peter Railroad by the alleged 
hasty manner in which the Railroad Commission- 
ers made their visit of inspection on the above 
line. The Commissioners, it is claimed, inspected 
neither elevators nor warehouses, though the 
warehousemen wanted them to verify their grain 
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inspections, and test their weights. The farmers 
interested in the inspection say that, not being 
notified at all of the visit of the commissioners, 
they did not get a chance to convey their wishes 
to them. If the facts are as stated, this would 
indeed show a gross neglect of duty on the part 
of the commissioners; but perhaps the latter may 
be able to tell another story about it. 


A 1IvELY cross-firing has been kept up for 
some time past between Mr. 8. H. Seamans, Sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Association, and 
Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the agricul- 
tural department. In Mr. Seamans’ opinion the 
monthly reports of the agricultural department 
should not give any estimate of the probable crop 
yield, but simply “the percentage of the crops as 
compared with former years.” He further holds 
that the wheat crop of 1884 largely exceeded the 
government estimate. Mr. Dodge, on the other 
hand, claims that his report of last year’s crop has 
generally been accepted, and adopted by Brad- 
street’s and-other publications of like reputation. 
This year’s crop is estimated at 357,000,000 bush- 
els by the agricultural department, while Mr. 
Seamans, and people who agree with him, put it 
at 330,000,000 bushels. This difference of esti- 
mate, Mr. Dodge says, arises from the fact that 
private estimates are placed on the acreage as 
shown by the state assessor’s returns, which gen- 
erally vary from 8 to 12 per cent. under the 
actual acreage. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The following are the official figures, as shown 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment, of the exports of breadstuffs from the 
United States during the month of August and 
the last eight months ending Aug. 31, this year, 
as compared to the same periods last year: 


_ aT 
August, 1885 | August, 1884. 
Articles. | 


Bushels.| Valued at!| Bushels. (Valued at 


3,019 000, $1,641,884) 1,599,293 $ 


974,208 


Indian corn.... 


Oatsicemin ests 658,504) 248,039 | 76,266) 27,675 
RRR eee 38,303}  26,358|| 117,989, 88,413 
Wheat ... 3,187,698) 2,952,192| 12,873,402) 11,269.970 
; = hia aeet 
|Eight months, 1885.||EHight months, 1884. 

Articles. —- | 


Bushels. | Valued at 


|  Bushels. | Valued at 


45,996,633 $24,013,707 


Packet 
Indian corn. 23,597,447 $14,539,436 


Oats........| 2,962,835) 1,179,174|| 2,022,499) 780,188 
Rye........| 697,948 490,176] 3,871,954) 2,411,353 


Wheat... ...|38,476,608} 33.986,19¢ 


47,820,578} 47,466,571 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


There is a belief prevalent among those who 
have the best interests of Chicago at heart, that 
the course of the elevator owners of this city is 
not calculated to increase the grain trade of Chi- 
cago. The state law allows them to collect 14 
cents per bushel for the first ten days and } cent 
per bushel for each succeeding ten days or frac- 
tion thereof. Storage rates here are much higher 
than in Buffalo. It is not claimed that the eleva- 
tors have exceeded the privileges conferred upon 
them by the state; it is only believed that their 
course is driving trade away from Chicago. 

It is said that during the Jast eight months the 
elevators have received $90,000 every ten days; a 
princely sum, truly, in times when the prices of 
all commodities have fallen. It is believed that 
they should lower their rates to meet the decline 
that has taken place in everything else. 

The reasons assigned for the refusal to lower 
rates is that the houses have all they can do at 
present prices, and that the care taken of grain 
in Chicago elevators is far greater than is be- 
stowed on grain in other cities. Both of these 
statements are undoubted facts. But one of them 
proves too much; it proves that the elevator ca- 


pacity of Chicago is not large enough. This city 
should have at least ten more elevators; and if 
the charges were reduced they would be kept 
full allthe time. The Chief Grain Inspector, P. 
Bird Price, says that if there was more elevator 
room and smaller charges, a good deal of grain 
that isnow transferred without going into store, 
would go into short storage, which is, of course, 
the most profitable. Reduced charges would 
also stimulate future trading, and the benefits 
would be felt all around. Let the elevator men 
themselves solve the question, and not wait for 
the legislature, asis being threatened in Mis- 
souri. 


SPECULATING IN GRAIN. 


[ What the St. Paul Globe man saw in Chicago:]| 

“Talking about queer people,” said a Board of Trade 
man to the Globe the other day, “I don’t believe there’s a 
place in*Chicago where you will see as many odd char- 
acteis gathereu together as over on ’Change. There’s 
the well-dressed man and the ermal enteric gi 
individual; handsome young fellows and wrinkled ol 
faces that would stop aclock, so ugly are they; the 
honest trader and the wily thief; the—but oh, pshaw! 
what’s the use of enumerating them. Come over and 
see for yourself,” and suiting the action to the word the 
operator led across the street to the Board of 
Trade building, the correspondent meekly following. 
Within the spacious hall were gathered ‘feveral 
hundred traders who were anxiously awaiting the signal 
to begin trading. The room was comparatively quiet, 
when on a sudden the gong connected with the huge 
clock in the tower of the building was struck one blow 
by the heavy hammer concealed under its brazen face. 
Tn an instant all was confusion, and the various “pits” 
set apart for the sale of wheat, corn and provisions were 
filled aod surrounded by a yelling mob whose actions 
suggested insanity or the interior of a mad-bouse. “See 
that old chap over yonder staring at the ladies in the vis- 
itors’ gallery?” said the Globe's pilot, who might as 
well be called Brown, because that isn’t his name. 
“Well, that’s Henry Botsford. He represents that class 
of traders who are immensely popular, and make lots of 
money in such a quiet way that no one knows how it 
is done or begrudges him a penny of it. He stands in 
that position, hands behind his back and chin elevated, 
with eyes directed at the ladies in the gallery, seemingly 
oblivious of what’s going on in the wheat pit. But he’s 
too sharp to live long, that man. In afew minutes he’l] 
be in the middle of that buying or selling for all he’s 
wo.th—and you can bet he makes money on his deal. 

“sce that chap with a white dicer and short jacket? 
Well, he’s one of the curiosities. Came here about a 
year ago with his wardrobe in a paper collar. Was lucky 
in puts and calls, got onto a deal in corn, bought at 35 
and sold at 40 cents. Presto! He picked up $3,000 in 
a jiffy, and has been making lucky hits ever since. He’s 
an o.d hand now and ropes in many a greeny—or 
‘lambs,’ as we call them. Some day that fellow’ll have 
an office of his own and skin the countrymen just as the 
rest of us do.” 

“Just across the street is the open Board of ‘Trade, 
where any one who pleases may goon the floor and spec- 
ulate. Here Brown piloted the Globe man, and secured 
seats where the faces of the operators could easily be 
seen. “Observe that antiquated petticoat up there in the 
gallery,” said Brown. “Ihe boys here call her ‘the 
mummy ;’ she always gets here early, occupies the same 
seat, never says a word except to cull a messenger at in- 
tervals to buy or sell a few hundred of wheat or twenty 
barrels or soof pork. She’s beena regular attendant 
for years, and always wears that same boitle-green dress 
and big hat. I’ve heard she’s a spinster of doubtful 
age, and an income of a few hundreds doled out to her 
in small sums at frequent intervals. Certain it is, she 
never makes anything in her deals, and she always has 
some money to throw away each day. Time was when 
she might have made a deal with some of the lucky fel- 
lows on the board, but she’s too old for that nowadays. 

“There’s a fellow who might be mistaken for a success- 
ful operator or the representative of some big commis- 
siontirm. Buthe isn’t. Oh,no! Come round to lunch 
with me to-day and in the restaurant where we will dine 
you'll see that same chap wearing a white apron and 
taking orders from the customers. He might have been 
a good waiter if he’d stuck to his business and-let the 
Buard alone, But one day he made a dollar or so on a 
dcal and since then blows in his $5 a week salary with 
commendable regularity. He’s always got a ‘pointer,’ 
and if you should go and ask him now how the market 
was going he’d give you the necessary information, pro- 
vided you’d give him a percentage of your profit should 
the deal be successful. Most of his money goes in 
putting up margins, which shows how good his judg- 
ment is. But nothing short of an order of the court 
confining them behind iron bars will keep such suckers 
away from this place. 

“Yhat fiy-looking woman in fine togs over yonder,” 
said Brown, calling attention to a handsome little bru- 


nette who was gorgeously but tastefully arrayed in a 
new street costume, “is the shrewdest operator on the 
Board. She keeps half a dozen messengers and brokers 
busy all the time. The impression is that she is hand 
and glove with several well-known firms that are all 


making money. One thing certain, if she is her own 
firm, and no partner to divide profits with, she’s ahead 
$10,000 a year. What she doesn’t know about war 
rumors and crop reports and hot wheat wouldn’t be 
worth repeating. Ask her for a pointer, and she’ll tell 

oua lie with the serenest smile, and buy or sell accord- 
ing as you sell or buy. She’s a sharkess, to coin a word, 
and a good one to keep away from. She always comes 
in with such a timid, shrinking air, but she’s as brazen 
as a strumpet, and as bold as they make ’em. I’ve no 
use for a woman that will go into such a crowd as this 
any way. 

“That queer old party over there with an umbrella— 
see him? 
about those figures he’s staring at so hard. wouldn’t you? 
Well, they don’t affect his mental faculties any more 
than a box of alphabetical blocks would affect an uned- 
ucated hog. He’s one of the frightful examples of 
slaves to speculation. Was worth lots of money at one 
time and made a good deal at speculation on the Board. 
But one day he was caught short a good many barrels of 
pork, and he never recovered from the shock; his loss 
affected his mind. I don’t know how he lives, but he 
drops in nearly every day, stares at the blackboard for a 
time, and walks off muttering and shaking his head. 
Yes, and there’s lots more like him, too, but most of ’em 
become despera'e and make away with themselves, 
Take warning, young man, and don’t speculate unless 
you’ve got a sure thing—but even then the chances are 
ne ane fellow has a surer, and you are likely to get 

owned.”’ 


THE ELEVATOR MONOPOLY. 


One of the resolutions adopted by the Labor Conven- 
tion at Rome, last week, denounced the exorbitant 
charges of elevator monopolies in Butfalo and New 
York, and asked the next Legislature to remedy the evil 
by law. In connection with this subject the convention 
passed another resolution—in favor of putting the canals 
in good condition. These resolutions will meet with 
public approval. But before any more money is ex- 
pended on the canals there should be some means of 
regulating the elevator monopoly. 

Year after year the boatmen and merchants interested 
in the grain trade have gone to Albany demanding re- 
dress from exorbitant elevator charges, and year after 
year the elevator monopoly has succeeded, as other mo- 
nopolies have, in defeating any legislation inte: fering 
with their exorbitaat profits. In Buffalo all the ele- 
vators are in 4 pool, 
business from one year’s end to the other. But the 
charges are so exorbitant that the earnings of these five 
elevators are great enough to pay handsome dividends 
on their own stock, and also on that of the other and 
larger number of elevators which remain idle. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association, made up of the busi- 
ness men of that city interested in lake commerce, re- 
cently memorialized the Elevator Association, in view of 
the great depression in lake and canal business, to mod- 
erate the charges for handling grain at that port. The 
response to this reasonable request was a flat refusal. 
This enraged the Carriers’ Association, and the mem- 
bers propose to go to the next Legislature and make an- 
other attempt to curb this monopoly. The facts concern- 
ing this mouopoly are disgraceful. 

All grain has to be transferred from the lake vessels 
to the canal boats, and the steam shovel of the elevators 
is necessary for that purpose. ‘Ihe steam shovel was 
formerly protected by a patent, and a royalty 
had to be paid to the patentee. The patent has long 
since expired, but the Hlevator Association charges the 
same for the use of the shovel as when a royalty nad to 
be paid. Then it imposes an additional charge for stor- 
age, although three-fourths of the grain doesn’t have and 
does not want any storage. The charges for this fictitious 
storage, as well as for transferring the grain, are the 
Same now as years ayo, when business was prosperous 
and there were high tolls on the canals. 

The sum and substance of the matter is that the peo- 
ple have taxed themselves heavily for a free canal, greatly 
to the profit of the elevator monopoly, which stands at 
the entrance of the canals and levies an exorbitant 
charge on every bushel of grain passing throngh it. If 
it was good policy for the state to abolish tolls, because 
they were driving business from the canals, why is it not 
good policy to abolish or reduce el-vator charges for the 
same reason? Certainly, not another dollar snould be 
expended in deepening the canals until the elevator mo- 
nopoly is broken up. The workmen, who are interested 
in cheap grain and cheap flour, can not doa better thing 
than to agitate this subject—New York News. 


An important suit was decided in the Supreme Court 
at Himira, N. Y., Aug. 18. Theodore G. Metzger, a lead- 
ing dealer in meats, of Elmira, N. Y., had eniered on a 


corn deal, involving 800,000 bushels, with Doran & 


Thomson, brokers of Rochester, N. Y., whohad a bucket 
shopin Himira. Various margins were agreed upon as 
the differentlots were bought. The brokers’ agent in- 
sured Metzger against loss, and during the buyiog the 
latter put up $11,6)0, but finally refused additional calls 
for margins. Doran & Taomson closed the deal at a 
loss. In the meantime other speculators were drawn in, 
when the market suddenly fell and $70,000 was lost by 
the speculators. Metzger sued to recover his money 

and the decision gave him $11,600 with interest and 
costs. ; ts 


Now you'd think that old chap knew all~ 


Only four or five of them do any - 
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Home-grown wheat in Eng!and is now selling at 97 
cents a bushel, against $1.0254 last year. 


An veer wheat crop in Germany is about 72,000,000 
bushels, and an average rye crop 218,000,000. 

The Hungarian wheat crop is estimated at over 40,000,- 
000 hectoliters, a large increase over that of 1884. 


Henderson, Frean & Oo., grain and flour commission 
merchants, London, Eng., have failed. Their liabilities 
are stated to be $150,000. ’ 


Irish agricultural statistics show that there are 5,000,- 
000 acres of land under crop in Ireland, an increase of 
81,000 acres over the acreage of 1884. ; 


Last year at this date, wheat in Liverpool was 6 cents 
a bushel higher than now, and November wheat in Chi- 
cago was 5 cents a bushel less (774g), says a trader. 


The wheat yield of all the Australian colonies for 1885 
is 37,077,134 bushels, against 45,014,174 bushels in 1884. 
The exportable surplus this year is estimated at 12,000,- 
000 bushels. 


The wheat crop of France is estimated at 100,090,000 
hectoliters, 15,000,000 less than the amount required for 
home consumption, The yield in [taly is 82 per cent. 
of an average. 


Thirty new railroads are projected in India at a cost of 
over $102,000,000 within the next five years. All of 
which means more and more competition in wheat rais- 
ing for this country. 


The international corn market opened in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, on Aug. 31. Hungary has a fine wheat crop; 150,- 
000 hectares more were sown than in 1884, and the crop 
is estimated at more than forty million hectoliters. 


The stock of grain in store at Liverpool. Sept. 1, con- 
sisted of 215,000 quarters more of wheat than last year, 
230,000 barrels more of flour (just double the quantity of 
last year), and 30,000 quarters less of corn. These figures 
indicate no lack of breadstuffs there. 


The European wheatcrop is reported as follows, on 
the basis of 100: Austria, 104; Hungary, 117; Prussia, 
94; saxony and Bavaria, 100; Baden, 97; Wurtemberg, 
99; Denmark, 116; Sweden and Norway, 105; Italy, 70 
to 85; Switzerland, 105; Holland and Great Britain, 75 to 
80; Roumania, 80 to 115; Servia, 110. 


The London Mitier estimates that the English wheat 
crop this year will be 80,000,000 bushels, leaving 128,000,- 
000 bushels to be supplied from abroad. Dorndusch esti- 
inates that the English wheat crop for 1885 will be 4 per 
cent. better than an average of twenty years. The Brit. 
ish Farmer estimates the crop at 71,871,224 bushels, or a 
deficiency of a little over 10 per cent. from last year. 


The Produce Huchange Weekly says'the average of the 
rye crop of Europe is, for ten years, about 1,100,000,000 
bushels. The crop of 1885 is said to have a large defi- 
ciency; if no more than 5 per cent. it would make 55,- 
000,000 bushels, and if 10 per cent. deficiency, 110,000,000 
bushels. Potatoes, oats, barley, and wheat, if the people 
eat as much as usual, must take the place of the deficient 
rye, whatever it may be. 


Wheat sells in Vienna at about thirty cents per hun- 
dred weight less than in New York. But even at this 
low price it is found impossible to effect sales of Aus- 
trian wheat in either France or Germany on account of 
the high import duties in those countries. In the face 
of this fact Austria has 12,000,000 hundred weight of sur- 
plus wheat to export this year against 6,000,000 last year. 
The Austrian rye crop is short, and will have to be sup- 
plied by imports. 


Bast India has an annual average wheat production of 
261,833,338 bushels. But this year’s crop, harvested in 
March and April, is believed to be under average. The 
latest returns from India make the crop of 1885 257,103,- 
200 bushels, on the basis of 2,000 pounds~-per ton. The 
surplus of the crop of 1884 plus the crop of 1885 give a 
total export of 40,000,000 bushels; 12,000,000 having been 
already exported, there still remmMns about 28,000,000 
available for exportation, which will only be a small 
proportion of what Europe will require, which probably 
makes an aggregate of about 230,000,000 or 240,000,000 
bushels of foreign wheat. Australia will have very lit- 
tle if any more wheat to ship up to January, 1886. Rus- 
sia and Spain have deficient wheat crops this year. Pro- 
vided the crop prospects of the United States for 1886 
are of a favorable nature, there will be ab ut 95,000,000 
of wheat available for exportation to Europe and 20,000,- 
000 bushels to other parts of the earth. 


They are building a new line of railroad in Central 
India, to be known as the Midland Indian, which will 
bring Bombay into immediate connection with Agra and 
the country south of it. This is the district where wheat 
grows in such profusion that large portions of the crop 
are annually left to rot on the ground for want of a mar- 
ket. A pamphlet recently ph bllahed in Calcutta shows 
that this sort of usele-s over-production has occurred 
when the natives in other districts of India were dying 
of famine, there having been no means of carrying the 
wasting food to the hungry mouths. The construction 
of the line of railroad above mentioned will tend to pre- 
vent simllar anomalies in future, and as the capital for 


it is guaranteed by the English government, there is 
every reason to believe that the work will be pushed to a 
spredy completion. One point referred to in the Cal- 
cutta pamphlet will be of interest to. American wheat 

rowers. It is stated,on apparently indisputable author- 
ity, that wheat in the country referred tocan be grown 
in any quantity at a cost of from 5s, to 6s. a quarter, or 
about 16 cents a bushel. If this be true, what chance 
will American farmers have in competition for the Eng- 
lish market when this new wheat region is brought with- 
in 700 miles direct railroad com nunication with the sea 
at Bombay ?—G'lobe-Democrat. 
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Since Sept. 1 rates from Kingston to Montreal have 
been raised to 24g cents for corn an 234 cents for wheat 
and canal tolls. ‘Chis did not, however, include stocks 
shipped to Kingston before Sept. 1. 


The recent advance of the railway rates for Eastbound 
grain from Chicago and Milwaukee, which caused a re- 
vival of business for lake vessels carrying grain, has 
been losing again in con:equence of the decline in rail 
freights. 


General Newton, Chief Engineer of the United States 
of America, ¢stimates that an appropriation of about 
$18,000,000 cor $20,000,000 will be required to continue 
the work of river and harbor improvements during the 
fiscal year. 

The Buffalo Elevating Company has ordered shippers 
and receivers not to patronize Frank Williams’ new 
transfer elevator, on pain of being deprived of associa- 
tion privileges. To offset this the owner of the transfer 
barge proposes to receive consignments of grain. 


The new ship-canal across the Isthmas of Corinth is 
reported to be progressing satisfactorily. When finished 
it will be about four miles long, 328 feet wide at the en- 
trance, and twenty-six feet deep. The highest poiut 
through which the canal must be cut is 260 feet. 


The Duluth (Minn.) Improvement Company has been 
incorporated for the purpose of constructing a ship canal 
from Rice’s Point connecting with the harbor. The in- 
corporators are Andrew M. Miller, Andrew J. Sawyer, 
David A, Duncan, Luther Mendenhall and Alexander 
McDougall, all of Duluth. The capital stock is $500,- 
000. 


The French engineers employed on the survey of the 
proposed canal through the Krah Isthmus on the Malay 
Peuinsula, deny its practical feasibility, but declare that 
thry have surveyed a feasible route less than fifty miles 
south of that originally proposed. Mr. Lesseps has also 
expressed his belief in the practicability of the latter 
scheme. 


Ohio justly boasts of one of the greatest of canal sys- 
tems comprising 782 miles, the construction of which 
cost $16,000,000. It now pays the state a revenue of 
$300,000 a year, and yet some short-sighted people are 
proposing to abandon the canals, because they are such 
“slow old things.” If such a view of things should come 
to prevail, sone $35,000,000 worth of property would be- 
come utterly worthless. 


At the New York Canal Conference, which was held 
at Utica, N. Y., Aug. 21, it was stated that the Erie Canal 
delivered at the port of New Yo k during the season of 
1884, 37,501,424 bushels of grain, while the total receipts 
by all the railroads was only 28,049 020 bushels. Reso- 
lutions were also adopted demanding the perpetual pres- 
ervation of the canals free and in a condition to satisfy 
the wants of commerce, and the passing of a law for- 
bidding discrimination by railroads agaicst shippers who 
use the canals. 


Reports on the Panama Canal question are becoming 
more unfavorable than ever. Civil E1gineer Menooal, 
who, under orders from Secretary Chandler, went to 
Nicaragua to revise estimates for the construction of the 
Nicaragua Inter-Oceanic Canal, says that work on the 
Panama Canal is progressing very slowly. Seventy per 
cent. of the whole distance has as yet not been touched 
at all; and only six per cent. of the whole work, he con- 
tends, has been done, while the cost is only between 3 
and 414 per cent. of the total. : 


For years past a practice has been carried on by grain 
commission men of charzing the Erie Canal boatmen ex- 
orbitant prices for the insurance of their cargoes in order 
to secure for themselves a large percentage on the 
amount of the insurance. The evil was checked by a 
law in 1881, and by a more stringent one in 1883. But 
both the laws stopped the fraud only temporarily ; it has 
now broken out again in full force. There are insurance 
companies in Buffalo ready to accept arate of fifteen 
cents per 100 bushels; but the commission men prefer 
paying twenty cents to other companies and getting five 
cents for themselves. 


The Hennepin Canal project has of late been the topic 
of much interesting discussion. Illinois and Iowa, the 
states most interested in the enterprise, pay one-third of 
the internal revenue of the government, and produce 
one-third of the surplus grain of the country. Yet the 
great Northwest has not received one-tenth of the $150,- 


000,000 appropriated for improvements since the organi- 
zation of the government, Illinois, moreover, has spent 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000 on the Michigan Canal and 
then donated it to the United States, provided it be com- 
pleted to the Mississippi River, which would not take 
more than $6,000,000. Yetthe country west of the Mis- 
sissippi would be more benefited by the canal than II]- 
inois. It is firmly believed, however, that the next Con- 
gress will grant the appropriation which is required to 
complete this important waterway. 


Bad feeling has been aroused of late among ship-own- 
ers discharging or loading grain at Port Huron on ac- 
count of the frequent and big shortages in their cargoes, 
which they claim the elevators are tobe blamed for. In 
several instances there were deficits of 400 or 500 bush- 
els, and the latter shortage was successfully traced back 
to the weighing master. Other vessels discharging at 
Buffalo from Port Huron ran short from 146 to 402 bush- 
els on cargoes of from 14,000 to 35,000 bushels. By these 
and numerous other instances vessel-owners have been 
fully convinced that there is a screw loose with the Port 
Huron elevators, and they seem to be pretty much dis- 
posed to shun the port until the cause for their complaint 
is removed. 


The argument so often used against the expenditure 
of money for the improvement of rivers, that the rail- 
ways carry five timesas much freight as the boats, has 
been refuted by the St. Louis Republican, in proving 
that river transportation is an indispensable regulator of 
freight rates. It is a fact proven by experience that rail- 
road rates are down when rivers have plenty of water 
and advance when the water is low. So, the easier and 
safer river navigation is, the lower the rates will be both 
by rail and water, an assertion which is illustrated by 
the fact that as Jong as there is good water in the upper 
Mississippi, railroads carry freight from St. Louis to St. 
Paul at the same rate as river boats, viz.: For ten and 
even five cents per hundred. But when the water falls 
and river transportation becomes difficult, the roads will 
put their rates up to forty cents. Improvement in West- 
ern rivers therefore means reduction in freight rates, 
which, it is stated, exceeds by far the cost necessary for 
proper river improvements. 


There has recently been some lively discussion in the 
newspapers on the question, “Who built the Welland 
Canal?’ A “Mechanic,’”’ who has been connected with 
the work for ten years, undertakes, in a letterto the 
Toronto Globe, to prove to the ignorant world that it was 
not Mr. Monro, to whom another correspondent assigned 
the glory of the great work, who is responsible for its 
design, he being merely “intrusted with the surveys of 
the various routes which the Chief Engineer of Canals, 
Mr. Page, conceived would be: best adapted for the pur- 
pose.” Ithas also been alleged that the designs for 
locks, weirs, etc., were executed by Mr. Monro; but the 
actual fact is that none of the large structures of the 
Welland Canal were designed by Mr. Monro, the plans, 
specifications and details being all furnished by Mr. 
Page himself. Mr. Monro’s duties on the Welland 
Canal, “Mechanic” asserts, were not of an engineering 
character at all, but he merely forwarded the montbly 
reports of the engineers, etc., to the Chief Engineer at 
Ottawa. 


The Erie Canalis a far too important factor to the 
lumbering interests of the state of New York to be ig- 
nored. Cneap canal transportation to the seaboard is 
not only of direct benefit to the inhabitants of the state, 
but affects, also, all those Western shippers and mer- 
chants who utilize the lake route to Buffalo and Tona- 
wanda as the best means of bringing their lumber to 
market; and the better the Erie Canal can be used for 
its legitimate purpose, the larger will be the benefit 
accruing to the lumbering i»terests of the Northern 
states. It is a well known fact that its capacity has, of 
late years, become insufficient to counter-balance the 
very close competition of the railroads; deeper water 
and laryer locks are demanded, which will enable the 
boats used at present to take a bigger load, and by a 
saving of time in the larger locks, make, perhaps, two 
more trips during the season. The question has of late 
been extensively agitated by shippers and boatmen, and 
at a call for a canal confer nce at Utica recently, the 
response was most encouraging and harmonious. The 
often discus:ed question of national- aid for the Erie 
Canal was rejected, as the Empire state was considered 
wealthy enough to maintain a free canal with a capacity 
in keeping with the present times. An urgent appeal is 
to be made for the appropriation of money to increase 
the size of the locks so that two boats can go through at 
the same time; and toclean the bottom of the canal, 
and by piling the dredgings on the banks, increase the 
depth of water at least one foot, which will allow the 
use of steam towing. With these improvements the 
canal is considered to be in a condition to meet all the 
demands for some time to come, and thereby maintain 
its high office as a regulator of freight charges between 
the West and the seaboard. Boh political parties of the 
state wi'l be called upon to insert planks to that purpose 
in their platform for the coming fall campaign, and it is 
not at all impossible that the one who refuses to do so 
will be the party that has to bear defeat in the coming 
election.—Hachange. 


THE FLAX CROP. 


This year’s flax crop will amount to about 10,000,000 
bushels, of which 30 per cent. is produced in Iowa, 25 in 
Dakota, 20 in Minnesota, and 10 in Kansas. The re- 
mainder is divided among Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan. 
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Edward Fly, grain dealer, Putnam, Conn., has suffered 
loss by fire. 

J. C. McClure, of the grain firm of McClure & Towle, 
Gunnison, Col., is dead. 

Brinton Walter, grain and lumber dealer, Christiana, 
Pa., has been burned out. 


Samuel White, grain and lumber dealer, of Mineral 
Point, Wis., died recently. 


The Waters Elevator, owned by Schwartz Bros., at 
Carlinville, Ill., was burned on Aug. 25. Loss, $8,000; 
insured for $5,000. 

Van Dusen & Oo.’s elevator and coal shed, at Min- 
neota, Minn., have been burned. The origin of the fire 
was not ascertained. 


Wm. H. Taylor, an old resident of this city, and at one 
time a grain operator on the Board of Trade, died at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 10. 


In the village of Woosung, Ill, six miles north of 
Dixon, a boy named William McGraw was suffocated in 
Prescott’s elevator, Sept. 8. 


The distillery of Spencer, Wade & Co., near Nash- 
ville, 'Tenn., was burned on Aug. 29, together with the 
granary and warehouse, involving a loss of $70,000. 


The large grain elevator belonging to Jones, White & 
Corbet, at Nevada, Ohio, has been destroyed by fire, 
Estimated loss, $10,000. The elevator will be rebuilt. 


The Glenwood Distillery, near Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
was burned on Aug. 26. It belonged to Mr. Walsh, of 
Cincinnati. The loss was $12,000; insured for $8,000. 

At Rushvilie, Ind., burglars recently blew open the 
safes of the Gem Mill Company and Reed & Buell’s ele- 
vator, securing $5) and checks in the former, besides 
ruining the safe. 

The “Rhodes Flouring Milland Elevator,” at Wells- 
ville, Mo., were destroyed by fire Aug. 30. The loss 
was placed at $9.000. The fire originated from spon- 
taneous combustion. 


On Aug. 19 the grain warehouse of W. T. Wells, at 
Sherman, Tex., was completely destroyed by fire. The 
warehouse was valued at $3,000; insured for $1,500. 
The fire originated on the inslde, but no clew as to its 
origin has been discovered. 


During a thunderstorm some time ago three men, 
while shingling a new elevator at Idana, Kan., were 
struck by lightning. Oneof them, named Riley Wood- 
side, was instantly killed; his two companions were 
stunned, but escaped injury. 

A large grain warehouse at Alexander, Iowa, burned 
on Aug. 22. J. H. Million, of Keokuk, andjA. 8. Mason, 
of Alexander, lost $35,000 in grain; insured for $25,000. 
The loss on the building was $4,00); insured for $2,000. 
Incendiarism was suspected, 


Chas. Keeler, an employe of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Linseed Oil Company, was seriously hurt, recentl y,while 
engaged in lowering a barrel of oil into a cellar, the 
handle of the windlass slipping from his hand and cut- 
ting a terrible gash over his right eye. 

At the new town of Emery, twenty miles west of 
Grand Forks, Dak., two elevator crews of twenty men 
each engaged ina war with fists and clubs recently. 
The fight lasted about an hour. Several were seriously 
injured, ana one, it was feared, fatally. 

A man named Daniel Whalen, an employe in Elevator 
B, St. Louis, Mo., was accidentally kil.ed Sept. 8, by the 
elevating machinery. His arm became entangled in the 
bel ing, and he was thrown violently forward, and was 
crushed so badly that he died in a short time. 


Kemmerer, Lamb & Co.’s elevator, at Independence, 
Iowa, was burned to the ground, with its entire con- 
tents, Sept. 11. Eleven loaded cars belonging to the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railway Co. were 
also consumed. Loss on elevator and contents, $12,000; 
insured for $9,200. 

John Wheeler, the watchman for the Pillsbury & 
Hulbert Elevator Company at Grand Forks, Dak}, who 
murdered a man named Abrahamsen at Michigan City, 
Ind., a few months ago, was brought into court on Aug. 


28, upon representation thatthe bond should be increased | 


or Wheeler confined. 


Heinman’s grain elevator at Macon, IIl., erected by 
Walker Bros., was destroyed by fire on Aug. 31, involv- 
ing a loss of $10,000; insured for $6,000. Four thousand 
bushels of wheat were consumed. The fire was thought 
to have been caused by a spark from a passing engine 
on the Illinois Central Road. 


A young man named Joha Kehoe, who was employed 
in Kueloff’s elevator in the town of Lake, IIl., was 
stabbed to death by an Italian fruit-seller at Chicago, on 
Sept. 18, during an alterc ition aris ng from young Kehoe 
and several of his friends helping themselves to some of 
the Italian’s fruit without paying for it. 

The freight depot of the Cinciunati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Railroad, at Cincinnati, Ohio, the upper stories of 
which were used by the Cincinnati Malting and Ware- 
house Company, J. R. Megrue & Co., proprietors, was 


totally destroyed by fire Sept. 8, together with an im- 
mense quantity of grain which was stored in the build- 
ing. The loss of the malting company was $150,000; 
insured for $100,000. 

Charles B. Pope, one of the oldest and wealthiest 
veterans of the Chicago Board of Trade, and for many 
years amember of the commission firm of Davis, Pope 
& Co., died of consumption o! the stomach, Aug. 31. 

Grain Inspector Black, of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
thrown from his buggy on Aug. 24, near Shea’s elevator, 
strikiug the edge of the pavement with great force. He 
was badly bruised, and one of his ribs was thought to 
be broken. 


The Lithia Springs Distillery, owned by Mayor W. H 


| McCormick, of Beardstown, Ill., was entirely destroyed 


by fire on Sept. 10. The origin of the fire was not ascer- 
tained, though it was generally supposed to have been 
the result of the negligence of employes who were en- 
gaged in cleaning the machinery preparatory to starting 
the work. 
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Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have ruled dull at $2,700. 


The new building of the Duluth (Minn.) Board of 
‘Trade will be ready for occupancy in December. 


The new building of the Board of Trake and Chamber 
of Commerce at Denver, Col., will be formally opened 
on Sept. 22. 


The Duluth (Minn.) Board of Trade has decided to 
increase its membership from 200 to 300. The addition- 
al 100 memberships will be sold at $500 each. 


The grain inspector of Toronto, Can., is bound by an 
order in council to furnish regular returns of grain in- 
spected by him, to the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
of Toronto under a penalty of $ 5 a day for failing to do 
SO. 


At the weekly meeting, Sept. 8, of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Directors, the ocean bill, being the same as 
now in use on the New York Produce Exchange, was 
adopted, while the inland bill was referred back to the 
committee for further consideration. 


Chief Grain Inspector Price, of Chicago, has given 
notice that no more certificates of inspection will be 
issued on grain “subject to approval.” Such grain will 
be re-inspected after it is transferred, if in a reasonable 
distance. Graininspected “subject to approval” must 
be specified in the notices, and can be sold under those 
conditions. 


Members of the Portland (Oregon) Board of ~Trade 
have hit on a novel scheme for attracting immigration 
to their state. It consists of what they call a “mission- 
ary car,” fitted with the choicest specimens of the fruits, 
grasses, grains, and woods of Oregon. This exhibit 
will be taken on a tour through some of the Eastern 
states, the railway companies furnishing free transporta- 
tion. 


THE CHICAGO GRAIN RECEIVERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ata meeting of the Chicago Grain Receivers’ Associa- 
tioa, held at Chicago on Aug. 27, the chief topics of the 
discussion were a better and more perfect weighing of 
grain and the discrimiaations in freight rates against 
Chicago and in favor of other markets. 

The special com nittee appointed Ot. 30; 1884, to rec - 
ommend a better system of weighing, reported that after 
a year's experience with the Hopper-scale system of 
weighing and transferring, as adopted by the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Road, it gave great satisfaction 
when compared to the track scales. There had been a 
better system in the track-weighing during the past year, 
but even the railroads that had passed a rule making 
track weight final, acknowledged it to be faulty. There- 
fore the committee recommended that after Jan. 1, 1886, 
only Hopper-scale weights be accepted as final. The 
resolution which then was offered by one of the commit- 
tee, “That from and after Jan. 1, 1886, Hopper-scale 
weights only shall be considered final and conclusive, 
and that any claim for shortage arising from track-scale 
weights, if not duly and promptly paid by the railroad 
company responsible therefor, shall be properly pre- 
pared and furnished to the Railroid and Warehouse 
Commissioners of the state of Illinois for collection, 
with the request that the party so complaining shall have 
all the benefits and protection accorded to him that the 
law contemplates and allows,” was unanimously passed 
after some discussion pro and contra. In answer to anh 
Opinion of Mr. Underwood that the resolution was all in 
favor of the reeeiver, Mr. Wanzer stated that repeated 
complaints had been made both by receivers and_ship- 
pers on shortages in grain sold by sample in Chicago, 
from either country or terminal weights, and receivers 
said that this trouble has caused grain to be diverted 
from Chicago. It was also shown that on lake ship: 


ments, where Hopper-scale weights are used at both ends 
of the route, the loss is 1.4 bnshels in a 1,000, while on 
rail shipments, where track scales are in use, the loss 
was 46 bushels. A committee of four was then appoint- 
ed for the purpose of conferring with the directors of the 
Board of Trade with a view of carrying out the above 
resolution. 

In reference to the freight discriminations, the cut 
from river points by the railroads was denounced as an 
outrage which, it was said, must not be tolerated, as it 
was a matter of life and death to the Chicago market, 
and it was agreed that the Association’s Committee on 
Transportation confer with a committee of the Board to 
devise some plantostop the freight discriminations 
against Chicago. 

The Committee on Terminal Charges received com- 
plaint that $4 was being charged for transfers to Nor- 
ton’s, Eckert & Swan’s, ‘‘Meek’s Mills,” and the Com- 
mercial Warehouse. 


TO ELEVATOR AND MILL MEN. 

A young man would like a situation in elevator or 
feed mill. Have had ten years’ experience in the ele- 
vator and grain business and produce commission. 
Good references furnished. Address 

Box 458, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


for Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 
M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Elevator of 80,000 bushels’ capacity, with warehouse, 
office, and scales. New machinery; hay press; coal 
house (for coal trade), etc. Address 

C. T. Parsons, Chillicothe, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 

An elevator situated in the best farming country in 
Kansas. Also city dwelling property. All for $10,000. 
For full description and terms write to the 

OLATHE ELEVATOR, Olathe, Kan. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 

Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good. 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 

E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Iil. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


We have for sale, very cheap, one-half interest in a 
grain elevator of 30,000 bushels’ capacity, with engine, 
boiler, sheller, etc., in perfect order, in a town of 2,000 
inhabitants, and one of the best grain points in Illinois. 

A. E. CrarK & Co., No. 53, Board of Trade, Chicago. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

In Central Jllinois, a good steam elevator, equipped 
with the best machinery, sheller, grain cleaner, mili for 
grinding meal and feed, three dumps, etc. Capacity of 
elevator, 10,000 bushels; of corn cribs, 35,000 bushels; 
thirty miles from Peoria. This station ships more grain 
than any other on the road. Only two elevators here. 
Price, $2,500; no less. Good reason for selling. Address 

Mi~uER Bros., Emden, Ill. ~ 


FOR SALE—NEW STEAM ELEVATOR. 

An Iowa elevator, situated on the C., B. & Q. Railroad 
Finest corn district in the state. It is furnished with all 
the improved machinery; drag belt, crib, three dumps 
for ear-corn, dumps “for small grain; 10,000 bushels 
capacity and 20,000 bushels crib room. Office and scale 
on corner lot, with stock yard attached. Elevator has 
good trade. Prospects for crop are first-class. Address 

Box 91, Afton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 5 Victor Smutter, Barnard & Leas’ manufacture ; 
also one Reed’s Novelty Grain Separator, tip-top, for 
cleaning flax seed. Both machines in first-class condi- 
tion, and have been very little used. One Smith & 
Beggs Engine, 14x24 stroke, piston valve, vertical steam 
feed pump. Boiler 20 feet long, 48-inch shell, cast-iron 
front, breeching and grate bars. Stilwell & Bierce heat- 
er, 24 inches diameter. Smoke stack, guy rods, steam * 
pipe, and everything complete for setting up. Engine 
in good running order. Will sell cheap for cash. Ad. 
dress 

Won. A. WaLxker, Supt. Union Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. . : 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO.. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN« COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


eee, oe ee oe 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. RB. R. 


C. F. LISTMAN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. : 


517 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


Highest References. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M.W. YERXA, 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, MeTRopoLitan BLock, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


G. S&S. BARNES & Co., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J.Q. ADAMS, 
G.S. BARNES, Dutorta. 
Pres. N. P. Elev. Co., Late with David Dows & Co. 
Fargo. Sr. Pauu. 


ESTABLISHED 18s6o. 
C. H. GRAVEs. W. VAN Brunt 


C. H. CRAVES & Co., 
—GRAIN—— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


U 


. S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS, - - - GRAVES, DULUTH 


HS TA BihESttreD 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & CO. 
Commision Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selliag by Sample a Specialty. 


The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied am numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. : 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Attention given to Filling Orders for High Grades Winter 
Wheat. Correspondence Solicited. 


GEO. E. LOWETH, 
Broker and Commission Merchant 


In Grain, Feed, Baled Hay and Straw. Consignments 
Solicited. Liberal advances on consignments. Satis- 
factory references furnished. 


Room 9, 158 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & co., 
Chicago. 


Joun C. Leae. Tuos. H. Bors. 


JOHN C. LECGC & CO., 
@ENERAL— 


Commission Merchants 


CRAIN and FLOUR, 
No. 7 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE. 


REFERENCES; 

First National Bank of Baltimore; Ford & Corbin, New Harmony, 
Ind.: C. A Gambrill Mfg. Co., of Baltimore; D. Baker & Sons, 
Buckeyestown, Md.:Wm. L. Clark, Esq., President Union Bank, 
Winchester, Va.; Jacob Vernier,, Archibald, Ohio; Jos. D. Baker, 
Esq., President Montgomery County National Bank, Rockville, Md. 


EsTABLISHED 1863. 


|CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO —,axnn—-MILWAUKEE. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


—RECEIVERS 0F—— 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY and FEED 


NO. 21 OLD STREET, PETERSBURG, VA 
Correspondence Solicitec. 


BRANSAS CORN. 


PRENCEH BROS., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


“SAU 
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K. B. MILLS, 
Minneapolis, Chamber of Commerce, 


G. W. YATES, 
Duluth, Opera House Block, 
Room 13. 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 
Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 


Extensive Dealers in Mili Keeds.—Millers in States 
west of Ohio having Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
quote prices f.o.b. Cars in sacks. Consignments solicited, Cargo 
Orders promptly filled. 

R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 


F. W. COMMONS & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


And SHIPPERS OF MILL FEED, 
44 and 45 Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Consignments and Correspondence Solicited: 


STRONG INDORSEMENT, 


Prxryn, Inu., Nov. 28, 1884. 
EH. B. Freeman, Peoria, 111.—Dear Sir: In answer to 
yours of 22d, we would say that we are very much 
pleased with our new elevator. We consider ita model 
for convenience. Wecan handle our grain through it 
at very little cost. The machinery all works smooth to 
perfection. The dump bins hold 15,0000 bushels instead 
of 10,000, giving us 5,000 bushels more room than we ex- 
pected. We will say further that the elevator was built 
atthe estimated cost. We shall be pleased any time to 
say a good word for you, to any one you may refer to us. 

Yours truly, SmiruH, Hiren & Co. 


Prorta, Iuu., March 10, 1885. 
#H. B. Freeman, Peoria, Il—Dear Sir: The plans 
which you got up for our elevators at Crescent City, I11., 
and La Hogue, Ill., were very satisfactory. The carpen- 
tersfound no trouble in building by them, and since 
they have been running have proved as well arranged 
as any elevators we know of. Yours truly, 
P. B. & C. C. Mruzs. 


Prxiy, Inu., March 10, 1885. 
EH. B. Freeman, Peoria, I11l—Dear Sir: We write you 
this to say that you have built for us an excellent eleva- 
tor. We don’t know a thing to find fault with. We are 
more than pleased with it. You may consider us your 
friends. Yours, A. G. WALKER, Manager 
for “The Hudnuts.” 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Seale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list, 
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STANDARD 


MACHINES 


_____FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS—— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


The Best Scourer for. Barley in use 


VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER. 
ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 


EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. | 


EUREKA BRAN PACKER, 


ALso THE—— 


LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, {22st 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM ae 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 


Separator. 


not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is 
a very easy matter, 


1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


Yours truly, 


1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 


J. M.| DAVIDSON, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List t 


8 Victor Corn Sheller. 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 523 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


—ro— JHE BARNARD & LEAS MFG. C0., Moline, Ill, 


= = f = — = IF 
Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer, 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 


From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be placsa 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
ler, The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber costs 
3 cents per bushel. Drawings and Instructions 
reasonable. 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known machine; takes lsss power to operate, and 
adjnsts itself to the size of Har Corn. Will shell more 
corn, and that too without. splitting the cob. Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is less liable to be broken (by haying some 
1ard substance pass through the sheller) on account of 
he flexibility of segments and safety pins in plate— 
which are of wood and can easily be replaced. Works 
right or left as may be required. 

Six Sizes ae ee: ad for Prices. 


H. A. HAWKINS, 248 Randolph St., 


CHICAG 


aan Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
urin; purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the bas material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 

OVER 260 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert “trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 

They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
= ordinary engine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
ines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
RAND PURIFER. Send for Cata ogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE OLD RELIABLE STANDARD STOVER IMPROVED 
Weare Sole Manufacturers of 
DAISY ° 


the Stover Pumping windmills 
CGRINDING MILL. 


for pumping water for 
Railroads, Villages, Sub- 

Suited to the wants of ranch- = 

men, with steam engines, | 


urban houses, lawns, dai- 
horse-powers and geared wind- 


our make of en 
WATER HEA 


ries, brick yards, drain- Tsp 
mills. We alsomake FRENCH 


ing, irrigating, etc., 
BURR MILLS which embody g Beanie 


as 
well as geare windmills of all sizes 
new and desirable features. 


for running grinders, ee saws, 
IN CORN 
THE FREEPORT MAGHINE eas = 


& 
8 


FREEPORT, LL, 


ta 
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“ Halloo! 


HALLOO, SMITH! 

Where did you buy the machinery and other supplies for 
your new elevator? 

How do you like it? 

How are his prices? 

Do you know of any better house to deal with? 

All right.” Good-by. 

HALLOO, CENTRAL! Connect me with W. G. ADAMS, 
Sandwich, Illinois. 


Halloo!” 


COPYRIGHT 1894. 


onveyors, 
Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, 
Swivel Spouts for Hoppered Bins, 


Before Placing Your Orders 
SEND SPECIFICATIONS TO 


Ww. 


Sandwich, IIl. 


Wood & Iron Elevator Boots, for Ear Corn or Bulk Grain, 
Wagon Dumps, with License from J. M. Harper. 


BOOKS 


== 9N 


CGC. ADAMS, 


Steam Power 


We will send any of the follow 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 
nexed Prices: 


FoR SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Roper—A Catechism of High 
Pressure, or Non-Condens- 
ing Steam Engines: 

Including the Modeling, Con- 

4 struction and Management of Steam 

Engines and Boilers, with valuable 

Illustrations. By Stephen Ro- 

per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 

revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks, 

PUG edge. F2505, ak keas dase $2.00 


Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
ern Steam Fire Engines: 


With illustrations, by Stephen 
Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, 


GUE CULES T. Foeccalecieaioe sasencsbOo-D0 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION OR MANUFACTURE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Everything necessary for the Complete Equipment of 


s (GRAIN ELEVATORS 


FURNISHED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 
Office and Works, SANDWICH, ILL. 


Roper—Use and Abuse of the 
Steam Boiler: 
By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
Fifth edition; with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, gilt edge........ 2.00 


Sp “4, 


Elevator Buckets, 
Myst 
Ys 


Bucket. Bolts, 
Link Belting, 
Leather Belting, 


Roper—Engimeer’s Handy 
Book................. «+ $3.50 
Roper — Questions and An- 


swers for Engineers... .$3.00 
Address 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 
184 Dearbrn St., Chicago, Il. 


Rubber and Cotton Belting, 


ae 


Tic 


4 


sepa WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 


H. P. GRAVES’ 
Boiler Purger 


Cut of No.6 Mill withMotion Govern- 


or. 
-—CAPACITY— Fov Preserving Iron and Keeping 
600 BUSHE LS Boilers and Flues from Scaling. 
It will remove the scale from any Boiler, and 
PER HOUR. by its continued use, will keep it from forming. 


ie 
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Bates Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


For Rapidity, Satisfactory Results and Thoroughness 
ONE OUALAE:D. 


I= Get the BEST; the Best is Cheapest. This important inven- 
tion is the outcome of the inventor’s many years’ experience and observation in arti- 
ficial drying. No Parch, Shrivel or Discoloration. 

The grain is dried at the rate of about 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic ar- 
rangements and low temperature used insuring evenness and uniformity. The ca- 
pacity, however, can be increased in proportion to power and space afforded, these 
latter being the only limits. In addition to drying evenly, the operations of the very 
dry air, peculiar to this machine, remove from the grain any slight odor from sweat 
or heat, and put it in condition to grade. The air used is a prepared air, and has all 
the various degrees of low temperature necessary. Damp grain made as dry as rules 
of inspection require, or as dry even as old grain. Thus the BATES DRYER is the 
most perfect as well as rapid dryer extant. .It is beyond question The Cham- 
pion Grain Dryer. Absolutely Safe against Fire. j 

The expense of drying by this method is reduced to smallest possible cost, which 
is below that of any other. Machines are compact. Experienced workmen will be 
sent to set them up and instruct as to operating. For further particulars address 


J.C. BATES, 


POST OFFICE BOX 585, - - -. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


jon The Motion Governor is something that has long 
m= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
| horse is fighting flies, jumpsor runs, this Governor pre- 
HH serves auniform and steady speed, 
4 It is a conyenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
| Nive mill may be lessened or accelerated byitin amoment. — 
Cone pulleys are unnecessary with if. We guarantee this 
Governor as good as represented and we will allow purchas- 
ersten days to test it, with the privilege of return- 
== ing ifnot equal to the guarantee. 


Send for Catalogue to 


THE BLAKE-BEEBE CO,, - RACINE, W'S. 


It will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, 
nor foam the water, nor injure the water for 
drinking purposes. Itis easy to use, bemg in a 
liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by 
Force Pump, or into the Tank. 

By its use, from fifteen to forty per 
cent. can be saved in tbe cost of fuel, be- 
sides the expense of putting in new flues ever 
one or two years. 

For particulars, address 


H. P. GRAVES, 


343 Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WE MAKE 


SEVEN DIFFERENT SIZES 
—FOR— 
Warehouses and 
ELEVATORS. 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


GENUINE FRENCH BUHR 


7 CORN and FEED MILLS 
* and POWER CORN SHELLERS, 


We) |\Cheapest and Best in the 
i] |world. Illustrat- , a c : 


= Auburn, N.Y. 
Mention this paper. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


LL. D. RICH ARDS, President. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENCINES anc BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed to ELEVATOR AND tg at cts papa cae to Furnished upon 
short notice 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c. 


We also keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. [Special attention given to Repairing. 
Tf you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. 
solicited. 


Correspondence 


LATE ROOFIN 


Slate Roofing or Siding put on Elevators, or material 
furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 
in the country. Write for prices. 


AULD &CONGER, 100 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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J oHNSON 


and Durability. 


& F1rE4r.vp. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar prenoses Light Running, 
sare in Capacity. Perfect in Separat i 


These machines have no equal. 
largest mills and Elevators in the country, 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


on, and with great Strength 


Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 


QUAKER CITY | 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


Address 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1854. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Flexible Grain Spout !/E TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


ug 


i 


FOR TRIMMING OCOARS. 


(> With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


19 & 121 §. Adams St., Peoria, Ill, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Grain Spouts, Elevator Buckets 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 


Tin, Iron and Slate Roofing. 


Corrugated SSSUTATTT MATA TT ESET 


S 


THE BEST CORN SHELLE 


IN THE WORLD! 


Capacities from 200 to 1,400 bushels per hour. Foursizes made. Steel Shafts in every Sheller, 
with Improved Beaters. SPECIAL CORN CLEANERS TO ORDER. 
For Prices and Particulars address 


NATHAN STEDMAN, Aurora, Dearborn Co., Ind. 
CHICACO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handie, 15 Ibs. 


Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6.00. Per pair, 810.00. 


Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 2208. Clark St., Chicago, Il, 


SEPARATOR 


Should be in Every Elevator in the 
Land, 


CLEANS @ POLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 


Removing all impurities without breaking or wasting. 


i M7 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. 

Messrs. 8. Zigenruss & Co., Trenton, N.J.: 

GENTLEMEN—Y ours of the 4th received. In regard to 
B.T. Trimmer Grain Scouring, Rubbing, Polishing, 
Separating and Smut Machine Combined; we have 
used a great many machines, and are using the “Trim- 
mer,’’ and find ita splendid machine, and know of 
no better Cleaner in the market. We are so 
well pleased with the machine that we will have 
wo other ;we have been using the machine over two 


years, and we recommend it as the best Grain 
Scouring and Polishing Machine we know 
or. . Yours respectfully, 
i = N {Signed] D. & A. LUKENBACH. 
—— == h pli si we 
—————— LTT = Made Especially for this Trade by 
————————————— A 
s s 
THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 1026, 1028 & '030 Philadelphia, Pa 
bh) Germantown Ave, ; 9 a 
(Successorsto KREINER, CAMPBELL & CO.) 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
J.T. MOULTON. ; ee GEO. M. MOULTON. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR) 

‘ L\ea BOE a 

: 1 \e 5, 

5 <q 

J.T. MOULTON & SON, 
1545 8. Clark St.. CHICAGO. 

If you propose to erect a Grain Elevator with a capacity of 100,000 bushels or upward, anywhere 
in the civilized world, we would be pleased to receive your-orders for Plans, Specifications, etc., 
for the work, which we can furnish with accuracy and dispatch. We take CONTRACTS for the 


entire construction of large Elevators from the ground up, guaranteeing successful performance of 
our work in all its parts. The following is a partial record of our work during the past 30 years: 


Bushels. Bushels. 
Illinois Central “‘A,”” Chicago.......,.... 1,000,000 | Galena, Chicago............. cc eens eee eeee 750,000 
Illinois Central ‘*B,” Chicago.... 21,600,000 | Union, Chicugo..... 6.5... ...00.e ... 700,000 
Union No.2, Peoria. .cc2s.dsce. . 900,000 | Advance “A,” East St. Louis. 409,000 
Arkansas Valley, Kansas City. 400,000 | Advance “B,”’ East St. Louis. 750,000 
New York Central, New York. . 900, East St. Louis, East St. Louis 000,000 
Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore... .--- 1,800,000 | Unien, East St. Louis........... «-.1,500 000 
Canton No.-1, Baltimore... 0c... 5.02 oes 500, Hrioe,; Buffalo...) sine inectoes heenat ose ce 700,000 
Canton No, 3, Baltimore.................- 500,000 } Central “A.” St. Louis.... ............0.. 600,000 
Michigan Central “B” Detroit...... . 600,000 | Lake Suverior “B,” Duluth.......... . . 1,000,000 
Toledo & Wabash No. 5, Toledo 1,700,000 | Lake Superior ‘‘C,”’ Duluth. .. 1,000,000 
U. 1. & E. Co., “4,” Duluth... 300,000 | Lake Superior “D.”’? Duluth -. 1,200,000 
U. I. & E. Co., ‘ E,” Duluth.... .. 800,000 | Lake Superior “G,”’ Duluth . «1,509,000 
U.1. & E. Co., “HF, Duluth.;...... ......1,500,000 | Grand-Trunk, Portland.............. 000000 350,000 
THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., SUBSCRIBE 


= FOR TLE 
Water Tube Steam Boilers. 


107 Hope St., Gla:gow. 30 Cortlandt St., N.Y° A M FR CA N M LLER ; 
m4 Branch Offices: 
raf = 5 q : $1.00 PER YEAR. 
BOSTON: ° 
r 50 Oliver St. Address: 
I} PHILADHL’A, = 
| ee Mitchell Bros. Co. 
Beene 
5 gu SN eT eh 184 DearbornSt., Chicago. Ill. 
Ne SS | CHICAGO, 
— > eS 48. Canal St. 
= iy = a it CINCINNATI. —— SUBSCRIBE FOR—— 
be alia | 61 W. 8d Sb. 


The American Elevator 
And Grain Trade, 


Only $1.00 per year. 
Address MITOHEL BROS, CO,, Chicago, ; 


NEW ORLEANS, 54 Carondelet St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio, 


Rend to nearest office forCircular, 


ve 
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= ELEVATORS! 


NION I ELEV ) 
is: COMPANY, 47» 


—— Of this City,.—— 


ADOPT OUR PLANS, WITH? ESPLIN SYOTEM 


--==(((OE")))) = 


DRIVING 


——-FOR THE NEW—— 


One and One-Half Million Bus, Elevator 


NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED. 


We have never met with stronger Competition than in this case, nor have our Plans ever been 
subjected to a more severe inspection. The fact that such men as comprise this 
Company select our System and Plans in preference to all others, is as 
good proof as the world can produce that we have no equal in 
this business. IT WILL PAY ALL ELEVATOR MEN 


to examine this System before ordering. 


PRAY MFG. COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS [ATED METIS 


Barnett & Record, | 


315 Hennepin Ave., 


For 
in All Kinds 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. | mitis, ot 


clevators _@thacammne i \,\ N MM Grain- 
‘wy : oe, MANUFAOTORERS OF 


= Machin- 
For all Wise of the | touses. - : REVRATED OEEL METAL, Ut BLL BIND. Me. 
More than FIFTY in Successful 

Operation in the Northwest. Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


(GS™ We Can riety Builders} The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’ y 
t of them. 
oO ee 74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


: The Most STORAGE for the ESTABLISHED 1851 : 
Least Money, NO eee a & MARMON CO., 


AND THE INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevator Machinery, 


Shafting,  Shellers, 
Pulleys, Wheat Separators, 
Belting, Engines, 
Scales, Conveyors, 
Wagon Dumps, Elevator Cups. 


‘Handi est to Operate. 
CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers @ Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 
The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 say trial 
We gu marantee ¢ every machine to pire. eres 
isfaction orno pay. Send 
culars; it will pay aR 
M. DEAL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - = OHIO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH $50 Reward' 


i! \ WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 
| lJ | | FYS! of same size that can clean and 
bag as much Grain orSeed 


They are Sure, Strong|, . *™uem 


and Noiseless. Patent MONARCH 


= \ You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. seek Grain and Seed 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys SEPARATOR 


And Wood Pulleys Whole, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. BA CY C ER 


OUR 


Tare SLEEVE PULLEY WoRKS, Improved CWarehouse Mill. 


ERIE, PA. with Equalizer, 


BOOKWALTER ENCINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


i, _ JAMES LEFFEL & C€0., Springfield, Ohio. 


Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St..New York. 


“LENNOX MACHINE CoO., HORSE-POWER | 


—— MANUFACTURERS Loa, \ WITH TUMBLING-ROD OVERHEAD. 


¢ f 
325 | 
rc N G N ES A N D | B () | [ 5 K S : / \\ For running Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Cider 
j f z j ae 
rs pans® 
c ire! 
2 / jthou 
Q 
z 
a 


24 Sizes and Styles of 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS. 


(es Working Plans furnished for all sizes pei 
b> Elevators. Send $20.00 for a set of Drawings for o 
=> #1,0 levator. Capacity 5,000 bushels, House 
Engine and Machinery all included. 


Which we offer cheap. 


Circular and Price List Mailed FREE, 
NEWARK MACHINE CO., 


Columbus, O. : 


THE 
4,6 & 8 HORSE-POWERS 
MOUNTED WHEN SO WANTED, 


WE MAKE 
1,2,4,6 & 8 HORSE-POWERS. 


Mills, Wood Saws, Elevators, etc. 
\\ Can be operated out inthe Field to Thrash or Shell Corn. 
\ Doesn’t have to be fastened to a building or other support. 
\ Splendid for Grain Warehouses. 
The Best in the Market. 


——AND DESIGNERS sOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere w pete a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Batley, Hangers, Shafting, 
Boxes, Gearing, and Ge neral Elevator and Mill Su EP plies. Promptness ‘and reasonable prices. Special 
attention giv’ a to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE! COo., Manutactured 4 avin BRADLEY, MFC. CO- 
MAKSHALLTOWN, LOWA. 63 North Desplaines Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. F. SEELEY. 


J. 8. SEELEY. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


E. E. HANKS. Cc. R. \, R. DELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & C0.. 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders, 


—H--tt 


We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
benor stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nis 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


VEAL CO Et EIN BoE Y < 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc 


of Ws 
My yoy if "Sip 
/ fo 4 / 
bs 


ABUNDANT WATER. SUPPLY. NO FREEZING. 


With our experience we can save you on 


LOW INSURANCE. 


these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
: pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


INSTANT ALARM. | 


Oene foz Sampfes aio 
Pziced fo 


Invaluable to parties handling Grain or Seed. 
Guaranteed perfectly Accurate. Every Elevator 
Man should have one. Send for new Illustrated 
List ““E”’ and Special Prices for Cash. 


__4|Fi.3. Dea, 

Manufacturer of 
EIBOARD OF TRADE INSPECTOR, 
lour Triers, Magnifying Glasses, 
Grain Testers, Ete. 


BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


cle AND SILVER MEDALS IN 1883 AT BOSTON, AMSTERDAM AND RIGA. 


—Patent Automatic, Adjustable and Controllable— 


bell- Registering Weighing Machine 


Wheat, Malt, Grain and Seeds of all Kinds, for Grain 
Warehouses, Silos, Customs, Flour Mills, Oil 
Milis, Breweries, Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, etc, 


A (GS Great Saving of Labor and Time. Automatic, and therefore the only relia- 
J ble System of Weighing and Recording, 


COMPETENT ACENTS WANTED. 


C. REUTHER & & REISERT, - HENNEF, a. d., SIEG,, - GERMANY. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN DErARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMIPION of the WORLD./ 


Everybody is astonished to see the work |f 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and |F 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first teme through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
elp running wheat over, where the suction 
jor blast is depended on to make the sepa- |f- 
¥ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
Mi ciple of separ ation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 

the work. We can take oats out of bs urley 

just as well, though not quite so fast. No 

other Separator attempts to do this. 
j= =can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
== other small seeds that any other sepa- 
Stator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 
‘AM, EL,—CRAI 


— Carroll Co., Hl. SHOWING ANOLE ere 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


tyes 

WANN The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 

ey aN P, Wr — ed the superiority of the “‘Champion”’ in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


_., McGrath’s Hornet 
= AND 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 
: = as Pulleys, Hangers and 
= SSS Warehouse Machinery 
= of every description. 


NBOF THE 
TENTEES, 


nd 
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STILWELL'S PATEN cr 


AND FILTHR COMBINAD. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler, 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USb! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No, 6 Ileater at wor k on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRER ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. BS. A. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturora of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS ¢ 


Of Every Description, " 


THE BEST MADE! Nd 
A Write for Deseription and Prices. ey 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


Grind your own Bone, 


cal, Oyster Shelia, 
GRAHAM Flour and Corn 
inthe GELAN ID MIX Use 
/\ 4 Y a wn son's nein Ke cing Bex 
on pore mad 6 in keeping powl 
try. Also POWER MILLS and, A eM 


rin MILLS. Clroulura and Tostimonials sa 
on application, WILSON BIKOS., Haston, Pa, 


“THE ECLIPSE” 
A. VISIBLE FEED LUBRICATOR 
FOR STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, 
AND LOCOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 
BRONZED$600 NICKELED $ 800 


J.VIN.RENCHARD 
| DETROIT MICH.& WINDSOR,ONT. 


TT. MM. NAGI, 
.) ERIE, PA., 


Manufacturer of 
Portable, 
Stationary 


and 
— Agricultural 
Steam Eingines,. 


R.WOODMAN. 
MANUFACTURER OF R.R. Suppuies. | 
169 HIGHST, gay BoSToON.MASS, 


BAGGAGE CHEEK, 
Laan s 
‘an Mae at 
/ Can-star Pres 
\ * 
\f > Nema 
MINDS OF Cy 
toga Uh cage ph ao "eK ont 
40 can o™ ¢ =e Maing sh 
came) 


ALSO : 
PERFORATING grams, 
OFFICE STAMP ERE SOLICITED, 


<> X => + 
AMERICAN FTE 
Automatic Scale Register| JT _ 


Tor Use in 


Flour Mills 


RLEVATORS, 


Kite. 


KVERY SCALE 


WARRANTED, 


pull of hoist rope can be instantly ac 


Circular. ovor all other Shoveling Mac hinea, so much ao that 


ZINN & KAYSER, o9 paNce New VOR Kid vane inguWAAEH Ree 
SUT BSCcRIBH TOR 


ys WORRELL’S 


IMPROVED 


Grain Drier 


AND 


COOLER. 


The only practical machine in 
the market. Tas been in suc- 
cessful operation for three years. 

The best Cooler for Hot Grain. 

Will remove the must from 
Dry Grain. 

Send for Ilustrated Pamphlet 
giving the latest information on 
the Grain Drying question, Ad- 
“+ dress 


S. E. WORRELL, 
HANNIBAL, MO, 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shovelin Machine 


Send for FOR UNLOADING CARS 


To without clutches and driven by y Pap or friction, It worke automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
justed, A big saving in popes AO lh lubricants and repaira 


the entire coat of amachino will be sayed by its 


more economical operation within a few years. Kleven Double Machines have been ors 
practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
rSEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE OLRCULAR, 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


CORN. 


+ m+ re \ $7 
Auwgrican Jalquattor wd Gran Grave, Ss E E D Ss * Dealer Ip Tiny, Cloves, es, Hangse, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Warehouse “} 


a « = ——— tos 
= e “SALEM” @ ° “SALEM” @ = 
oc — ELEVATOR BUCKET — ELEVATOR BUCKET 4 
O85 : r 

Oo = 
oe = & 
— 8% a — 
a oO < oa 
=> ” 77) = 


POP 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. Orvron, 15 Krnzrm Sir, 
} ios! 106, 108 & 110 Miohigan Sb, CHINACO, hie 


=a " 
@ “SALEM. © 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


Gen’! Agents. 
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“GIANT” DUSTLESS| 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


We claim for the 
“Giant” suaperi- 
ovity over all 
other Separa- 
tows for the follow. 
TT) 4 x, irene TOABODAS 

tiselmple 
in its construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
rina fanning 
mill can oper ate the 
“Oiant,” 

za, 


Mi: 
rll i iN lil 
MY 


The helght 
from the loortothe 
top of the recelying 
hopper 16 but 4 feet 
% iuches, hence It 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ. 
ent points the same 
as & fanning mill, 
that ip with. 
out being oblig- 
eto move the 
machine, 
#d,—The cost 
ia not much over 
one-half that of 


ag OA other Separator that will do the same work 
th.—This machine will clean and se¢re@em better and faster than any other Separator made, 
Kvery Separntor GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction, 


sizes being equal, 
pee ne hese deparatore are also made with toh ** 
YF Seed, 


SENT ON APPROVAL 70 ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


Vor Descriptive Olirculare and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - S0LE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE, Ww irs. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Your Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 80 Inches, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Kach Mill Guarantoed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded, 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every atatoandterritory, Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Ryo, Oats, otc. Write for Catalogues, oto 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elovator Machinery a Specialty. 
203-811 §. Canal St., - +- Chicago, Ill 


side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 
J pur| g 


Of the Finest English CRUCIBLE 
STEEL, and Best Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON. 


i ns Stee ae” FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSION! RUBBER PACKED WHEELS! 


HORSE AND WAGON RAIN-PROOF COVERS, 


Stack and Binder Covers, Oiled Clothing, Etc. 
910 to 216 S. Water St., Chicago, ILI. 


CIRCULARS and any INFORMATION Sent on Application. 


And_all Warehousemen and Seed Dealers; 
Everywhere, Use the OLD ING MILL. 

They will all tell you that it takes the Cockle sar 
Oats out of Wheat, and is the only perfect Cleaner, 
Grader and Separator of all kinds of Grain and Seeds. 
The only Two-Shoe Mill and the BEST in the World, 
If you want some interesting information about My- 
shines that pay for themselves the first year, and bot- 


tom prices, send your name on « postal card to us. wk 
MAKE THEM, here did you #60 this advertisement? 


S$. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


/ HILL GRAIN-SGALE COMP’Y, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


—MANUPACTURERS OF — 


Automatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any Srournp Marmriau IN 
Flour Mills, Elevators, Breweries 
Distilleries, Malt Houses, Oil Mills, 
Rice Mills, Starch Factories, etc. 


BRAN CEL OFFICES: : 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 


Bend for Illustrated and Descriptive Catelogue. 


CLEAN WORE! 


3 ALL WROUGHT 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO,, Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 
For Roofing 
And Siding, 


Tin and Iron 


32” 


This cut shows our method of faste I Corrugated 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


‘LO. GINS a225ee oc CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


IRON ROOFING, SIDING AND CEILING, 


(The H, dy Smith Patent ies the best in use.) 


PLAIN, And Jobbers in 
Corrugated, f ‘ S IRON ORE 
CRIMPED, | x PAINT, 
BEADED, a i | CEMENT, 


And Roofers’ and Builders’ Papers. 


Patent Calamined Iron in Quantities---A New Thing. 


Coating is indestructible, will not scale, is soft, solders more strongly, and is superior to Galvanized 
Iron or Tin for all yurposes, Prote ted both in body and surface. fe~Circulare, 
*rice Lists, and Samples mailed at request, 


OCOANTON, - = OMRITO. 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Re pairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 


\. Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights Gutters, Cupolas, 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, Bric k, Wood, Iron, etc. Slate 
Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Tron, Stone or other work be dded 
in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


) Composed of Paint Sking boiled in Linseed Oil and ane fine 
With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
A cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all ontaide work ¢ xposed to 


weather, Dries’‘quickly, with solid ekin like India Rubber. 
kk Ready for Use. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST, 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
(e7~ In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 

. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Portable Millis, 


CREAT WESTERN MFG. 00,,/WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS! 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


coRN 
vt baat, aur 


BELTING, 


Blevator 
Cups, 


BOLTING LOTR, 


STEAM PUMPS, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


FLOUR MILL 


——AND— 


ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 


—OFr— 


Every Description. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te | WILLIAMS | ORTON MFG, C0, 


be found West of the Mississippi River. 


ES EGS NOES 


iki vases Bsa 


INK - BELT. 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 


The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel cones or is the BEST for the pone rea- 
sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed i in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itis also astiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off’ when subjected to aheavy 
strain. The steel also. takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our fights are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true and smooth 
running Conveyor. 


PAT.D FEB.G. ‘SB 

COUPLING.—Onr Conp!ing has points of advantage 
over any Conveyor Coupling in the market. he collar 
into which the Coupling fits is made of steel, and has, on 
its inner side, a feather, A,” which fits into the slot ep, 23 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. 


By a recent improvement it admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of conveyor with- 
out moving back or in any way disturbing the whole line. 


On all Driving Ends and every alternate coupling we furnish our im- 
proved Patent Steel Collar and ug, made in one piece. As the great- 
est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- 
preciated by all users of Spiral Conveyors. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES, 


“Common Sense” and ‘‘Empire’”’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts ae 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, E 
vator Boots, ‘‘Power”’ Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Beaten: 
Car Starters, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. Address 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC CO., 
125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. 


serie ENDS. 


eeren 


ALL SIZES OF 


VATOR BOOTS 


IN IRON AND WOOD, 


LINK BELTING 
FLAT BELTING, 


CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Pulleys, 
Shafting, Etc. 


SEND FOR 


Illustrated Treatise 


—on— 
WIRE ROPE 
Transmissions, 


AND OUR 


General Price 


Pattern Lists. 


+ STERLING, ILL. 


400 Locust 
Street. 


0 | 
A wy 


: THE 
RINGTON aK] 
exe ing 4 : 


PERFORATED SHEET. METALS 


—FOR ALL KINDS OF— 


Grain- Cleaning Machinery 
Elevators, Warehouses, Fipur, sn niGe Mills, Cotton and Lines % 


seed Qil Mills Etc., Etc. 


Iron and Zine for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perforated 
Floors for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit,etc. Smut Mill Jackets of | 
alt kinds and sizes made to order. 
Separators, Receiving Riddles. Corn Screens, etc.. at Short Notice. dy! 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION, ‘ae 


THE HARRINGTON & K'NG PERFORATING CO, 


Branch Office: 
Nos. 224 and 226 North Union St., CHICAGO. ; 


100 Beekman St., New York. 


CROWL’S PATENT IRON ROOFING 


5 f@s~ Took FIRST Medal at the New Orleans Expo 
Yaffe 7 Corrugated Iron Siding, 
4 


one prepared by the manufacturers ready fo: r laying. 
COR REOSe D £O0CE ROOFING. 


IN GENTS WANTED EVERYWH: 
" CAMBRI"GE “ROOFING co., - CAMBRIDGE. OHIO. 
(> Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


- OMAHA. NEBRASKA. . - - GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS 


SUMMERS & JENNINGS, ie 


The only Double Capped Corrugated Rootes and the only , 


We will RENEW YOUR SIEVES for Oat : 


A 


